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CoLLEGES and universities from coast to 
coast are now experimenting with general 
education. They were forced to do so by 
the social conditions that confronted them. 
Youth could not find jobs as readily as in 
former years; they turned, therefore, in 
larger and larger numbers, to the colleges. 
Furthermore, the conception of public edu- 
eation or education for all to which lip ser- 
vice had long been given was actually being 
A much larger percent- 
age of youth than in previous decades com- 


put into practice. 


pleted their high-school and college courses 
and were ready to go on with additional 
work in general education. 

Colleges, too, became aware of another 
problem. They noted that many students 
who entered as freshmen failed to complete 
their course to the point of graduation. 
Some colleges found that a third or more 
of their freshmen dropped out by the begin- 
ning of their second year; about a half 
dropped out by the beginning of their third 
year; and only about a fourth completed the 
full four years of work. These students 
along with those who entered professional 

1 Address given on February 27, 1939, before the 
National Society for the Study of Education at a 
meeting in Cleveland arranged to discuss Part II 
of the society’s Yearbook, ‘‘General Education in 
the American College.’’ 


schools or carried on advanced study were 
busy during their brief college careers tak- 
ing preparatory work for advanced or pro- 
fessional courses which they never entered. 
As soon as the acuteness of this problem was 
asked the 
question as to whether they could set up 


recognized, colleges naturally 
curricula more specifically adapted to the 
needs of this particular group. The ques- 
tion was answered with experiments in gen- 
eral education. 

Likewise, colleges became aware of the 
dangers of early and intensive specialization 
in producing chemists who were ignorant of 
the social implications of new plastics or the 
new science of hydroponics; lawyers who 
knew their law but failed to see how techno- 
logical advances were making the legal de- 
cisions or precedents of an earlier period 
untenable for to-day; physicians and sur- 
geons highly skilled and learned in their 
profession who were blinded to the millions 
without medical aid and failed to see any 
means whereby such service might be ex- 
tended in the welfare of society; or even 
professional educators and teachers who 
through specialization had become so ab- 
sorbed in techniques of teaching or adminis- 
tration or a narrow field of subject-matter 
that they failed to recognize the forces— 
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social, economic, technical, esthetic, relig- 
ious, emotional—that created such major 
disturbances in the lives of pupils that the 
learning efficiency was impaired. Thus 
there grew up a renewed concern with gen- 
eral education for students who continue 
into the advanced 


their college program 


divisions or professional schools as well as 


for those who drop out along the way to 
take up one of the many lines of work for 
which a baccalaureate degree is not required 
as a certificate of admission. 

Confronted with one or the other or a 
combination of these two groups, colleges 
and universities set up quite different pat- 
It is difficult to 
some 


terns of general education. 
understand the diversity 
knowledge of the conditions out of which 


without 
each grew. In general, however, the pat- 
terns that have evolved can be grouped ac- 
cording to their emphasis upon one of three 
theories: (1) The mental discipline theory ; 
(2) the basie-fields-of-knowledge theory; 
(3) the student-needs theory. 

The best illustration of the revival of the 
mental discipline theory in general educa- 
tion is provided by St. John’s College at 
Annapolis. Here Mr. Hutchins of Chicago 
has exerted his influence as president of the 
board of trustees in the development of a 
course of study that centers upon the read- 
Stringfel- 
low Barr, president of the college, says: ‘‘It 


ing of a hundred or so elassies. 


is by reading these classics and understand- 
ing them that we come quickest to think as 
The gen- 
eral education program includes a study of 
Greek, Latin, French, German—a year of 
-‘mathematies and four vears of labo- 
ratory science. In stating the rationale of 
the program the president calls this bill of 
fare ‘‘For the mind, 
like the body,’’ he explains, ‘‘ean be freed 
for its fullest use only through painful 


well as these authors thought.’”? 


each 


‘sood medicine.”’ 


”? 


discipline. 
2**John Doe Goes to St. John’s,’’ Progressive 
Education, 16: 18-23, January, 1939. 
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Few colleges have revived in so pure q 
form the old mental discipline theory oj 
general education which prevailed in this 
country almost without change for the first 
two centuries in the history of higher edy 
cation. Greek, Latin, mathematics and phi- 
losophy formed the pattern of general edu. 
cation at Harvard for almost two hundred 
years. It is most unlikely now, in view of 
the changed conditions brought about by 
attempts to adjust programs to social needs, 
that colleges generally will revert to 
abandoned because jt 
Throughout all the 


theory they once 
proved unsatisfactory. 
years it was in operation, it failed to de 
velop students who later as participating 
members of society gave evidence of being 
fully educated in the best sense of the term. 
To be sure, a number of graduates of these 
early institutions made rather striking con- 
tributions to the development of our cul- 
ture. It is not clear now whether they made 
those contributions because of or in spite 
of their college training. At least there is 
no evidence indicating any direct contribu- 
tion of the mental discipline theory to our 
evolving democracy. 

The general education program at the 
college of the University of Chicago is a 
good example of the application of the basic- 
fields-of-knowledge theory. When, in 1931, 
the university was reorganized, the faculty 
agreed that students in a general education 
program during their first two years should 
study physical sciences, social sciences, the 
humanities and English composition. When 
the four-year college was organized in 1937, 
including grades 11 through 14, the same 
theory was applied in the development of 
the curriculum. In this college, students 
study the same fields of knowledge over 4 
longer period of time, English composition 
has become reading, writing and criticism, 
and philosophy has been added. Students 
are also given more freedom and respons!- 
bility than in the older programs. 

A number of colleges and universities 
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followed Chicago’s lead and_ established 
study for general education 
which embrace essentially the same basic 
felds of knowledge. Those following this 
theory do so on the assumption that free 


courses of 


election during the first two years of a group 
of narrow and more specialized courses does 
ot provide the students with a core of 
knowledge that will cause them to under- 
stand each other and function effectively as 
citizens or as members of various profes- 
sions. In general it can be said that the 
Chicago program of studies differs from the 
veneral edueation offered in most colleges 
in that it provides for the study of broader 
fields of knowledge and requires all students 
to follow essentially the same pattern re- 
vardless of the career or profession they 
expect to pursue. Aside from these courses 
there are other important features of Chi- 
cago’s college, such as the examination sys- 
tem and the provisions for counseling, 
which need to be considered in a review of 
its full scope. These features, however, are 
also coordinated with the application of the 
basic-fields-of-knowledge theory. 

A third theory and one which is gaining 
favor involves the development of a pro- 
cram of general education that is based on 
student needs. In its application, this 
theory has taken on several forms which 
might roughly be grouped into (1) activi- 
ties of adults; (2) adolescent needs; (3) 
individual and personal adjustment. 

General education at Stephens College is 
designed to meet student needs, and student 
needs, in turn, are defined by the major 
activities of adult women. Charters, in his 
well-known investigation, which resulted in 
the Stephens College program, found seven 
areas of activities common to all women: 
communication, appreciation of the beauti- 
ful, social adjustment, physical health, con- 
sumer’s problems, mental health and phi- 
losophy of living. The program of studies 
(leveloped around these seven areas is based 
on the assumption that general education of 
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college women should assist them in doing 
better the activities in which they will nor- 
mally engage as adults. 

Stephens College, it must be said, does 
not neglect the adolescent needs ; on the con- 
trary, it devotes considerable time and en- 
ergy to them. Nevertheless, the program is 
focused more directly upon adult activities 
as expressions of student needs. 

The General College in Minnesota, Ben- 
nington College in Vermont, Central State 
Teachers College in Michigan and a few 
others are developing programs of general 
student 
Since Minnesota’s General College 
opened in 1932, the administration, the 
teaching staff and a special group of re- 


education directly in terms of 


needs. 


intensive 
studies of the needs of students it 
tempting to serve. 


search workers have carried on 
is at- 
As a result of these in- 
quiries a new curriculum is evolving which 
includes core courses in personal life, home 
and family life, general vocational and 
social and civic orientation. Programs such 
as these are attempting to center work upon 
the present basic needs of the young men 
and women. 

Another application of the student needs 
theory is apparent at Black Mountain Col- 
lege, which emphasizes more directly the 
individual and social adjustments of stu- 
dents. At Black Mountain, 

All aetivities of the college, except the cooking, 
washing and some of the cleaning, which have 
educative value only up to a point, are handled by 
the cooperative efforts of students and teachers. 
Students and faculty work on the farm together, 
wait on each other at meals, dance and walk to- 
gether, cooperate on the finances of the college, and 
settle in general meeting all major matters which 


affect the college community as a whole. There is 


no compulsion about any of this. ... There are 
no rules for conduct in social matters. . . . In aca- 
demic work there are no fixed regulations. . . . The 


student must choose for himself what work he is 


going to pursue... he starts from where he is 
rather than from where someone says he ought to 
be, and explores for himself until he finds the diree- 


tion in which he wants to go. There are several 
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First, if we that all 


must admit that there 


reasons for this. recognize 


students are individuals, we 
is no standard pattern of study or body of knowl- 
edge which is suitable for everyone. Secondly, if 
the student has the responsibility of selecting his 
own work he has more sense of ownership in it and 
eagerness to do the thing Here, 
have a college where the student is the cur- 


more it 
then, we 


riculum, 


Although this classification of programs 


is quite arbitrary, for seldom does an insti- 


tution apply one of these theories in pure 
form, the categories indicate the wide di- 
versity of conceptions and practices in gen- 
eral education. It is clear that colleges 
generally are dissatisfied with the tradi- 
tional liberal arts program. It is clear also 
that colleges experimenting with general 
education are seeking greater unity than 
that represented by most college curricula 
which are merely bundles of discrete courses 
and course units. But the reason for the 
unity is not always clear. Casual examina- 
tion of the programs of St. John’s College 
and Black Mountain, representing two ex- 
tremes, might give the impression that they 
different objectives. 
Basically, there is a common 
fundamental purpose. President Barr im- 
plies quite definitely that the program at 
St. John’s is directed toward more effective 
living in a democracy when he says: ‘‘Now 
it is true that the liberal arts could not 
safely be taught in Germany, but not be- 
cause they are political liberalism. They 
could not be safely taught, because the lib- 
eral arts are the arts of thinking, the arts 
that liberate men’s minds.’’ 

The director of public relations at Black 
Mountain College likewise implies in some- 
what different words that the program there 
is directed toward more effective democratic 
living. The organization, he says, ‘‘must be 
flexible enough to permit the easy introduc- 
tion of new ideas and new methods of pro- 


are seeking wholly 


however, 


8 David W. Bailey, Progressive Education, 16: 
39-43, January, 1939. 


4 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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cedure, and it should be democratic so that 
the students see that democracy is not just 
something read about in a book but is a way 
of living and a way of dealing with things 
for the common good.’” 

Herein is a common ground for most pro- 
grams of general education that is not 
always apparent. For some reason or an- 
other the differences are accentuated: the 
common concern is buried beneath the sur- 
face. Because of the wide-spread emphasis 
upon an extension of general education 
beyond the high-school period; because of 
the new programs that have been developed 
in major institutions to which other colleges 
generally look for leadership; 
numerous colleges have attempted to take 
over in toto a new program of general edu- 
cation without understanding its genesis or 
its purpose; because of the confusion which 
exists as a result of apparent contradictions 
in general education programs; because the 
general trend or direction of current devel- 
opments in higher education is frequently 
lost in the bewilderment of specific plans; 
there was a need for some sort of synthesis 
For these reasons, the Yearbook on General 
Education in the American College was 


because 


proposed. 

Although the Yearbook committee worked 
together for only one year, the members 
both individually and collectively have been 
concerned with general education in Ameri- 
‘an colleges for a much longer period. 
When, therefore, they formally undertook 
their task the major question was not so 
much that of bringing together the mate- 
rials but rather that of the means by which 
the most effective synthesis and presentation 
could be made. 

At the outset the committee was clear 
that the Yearbook should (1) make as clear 
a statement as possible of what is meant by 
general education; (2) describe the condi- 
tions out of which the current ground- 
swell in general education emerged includ- 

5 Op. cit., p. 39. 
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‘ng adequate consideration of the changing 
social conditions, of the nature of adolescent 

th in eolleges and of the articulation 
between secondary and higher education; 
3) describe a few major and representa- 
tive plans for general education at the col- 
leve level with no attempt to include every 

w program but rather to provide an over- 
view of the field and the assumptions under- 
lving widely differing experiments; (4) 

int out the relationship between general 
and professional education ; (5) indicate the 
need for more adequate instructional mate- 
rials; (6) reveal the dominant trends in 
veneral education; and (7) appraise the 
new programs in terms of the contributions 
they are making to the growth and develop- 
ment of students. 

The committee succeeded in carrying out 
all these tasks except the last. Perhaps the 
experimental programs are still too new to 
vield evidence of their influence upon stu- 
denis. Altogether too few of the colleges 
experimenting with general education have 
set up evaluation programs to appraise re- 
sults. But we can not be too critical at this 
point, for evaluation programs are difficult 
to conceive and, in college circles, even more 
difficult to put into operation. Further- 
more, the new programs are not unique in 
failure to evaluate their product. 
Evidence is still lacking for an adequate 
appraisal of programs that have been in 
operation for more than a century. By and 
large, there are more attempts to evaluate 
the products of the new programs than there 
have been in the history of American higher 
The experimental institutions 
are to be commended for their efforts in this 
direction, and we can only hope at this june- 
ture that their studies will provide much 
significant information. 

In spite of the seanty evidence for ap- 
praisal, however, the committee did not 
dodge its responsibility in this regard. One 
chapter is devoted wholly to this problem. 


their 


i 


education. 
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In addition, appraisal in terms of both in- 
dividual and committee judgments appears 
Some of the dif- 
committee 


throughout the volume. 
ferences the 
were resolved through discussion ; others are 
evident in the Yearbook chapters. The com- 
mittee is quite convinced, except perhaps for 
one member, that the application of the old 
mental discipline theory holds little prom- 
ise for general education at the college level 


among members 


in progressing toward the common objec- 
tives of such programs. On the other hand, 
the committee presents no one program that 
should be adopted by all colleges; it warns 
against the dangers of such a procedure. 
This point is well summed up by Drs. Bige- 
low and MacLean in the final paragraph 
of the Yearbook, which reads: 


The quest for unity does not imply any ideal of 


uniformity. One well-integrated personality is not 
with others, nor is one well-integrated 


is the 


identical 
society, nor one well-integrated college. It 
assumption of democracy that each individual is 
of unique worth, yet at the same time inextricably 
interinvolved with other individuals; that personal 
self-realization is inevitably a matter of social self- 
realization; and that reason is the supreme means 
The ideal 


vitalizing 


of choosing and the attaining of ends. 
democracy would exhibit a and 
diversity; while at the same time constituting a 
In bringing this yearbook to a 


rich 


perfect total unity. 
close we may declare that general education as 
herein described is in aim and method entirely con- 
sonant with this democratic assumption. 

With some sense of achievement in devel- 
oping the synthesis it set out to provide and 
at the same time with a belief that its task 
is not wholly complete, the committee has 
made the Yearbook available for your 
perusal, study and criticism. If it serves 
to clarify prevailing conceptions of general 
education, if it stimulates further thinking 
and experimentation, and if it impels col- 
leges to appraise more thoroughly their 
present programs, the Yearbook will serve 
its purpose and assist the process of devel- 
oping a more adequate general education 
that is sure to evolve in the years ahead. 
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COMMENCEMENT: AN HISTORICAL APPROACH' 


By Dr. JULIAN P. BOYD 


LIBRARIAN OF THE HISTORICAL 


THE origin of commencement exercises is 
hidden in the misty dawn of the medieval 
universities. Thomas Aquinas, if he were 
with us to-day, would recognize at once the 
academie caps, gowns and hoods. But he 
would be puzzled to account for the presence 
of a commencement speaker from the world 
outside and for the learned 
theses in Latin and Greek by you who are 


absence of 


to-day the occasion for this repetition of the 
oldest and most dignified of university tra- 
ditions. Whatever may be the justification 
for a commencement speaker, I think you 
will agree that one half-hour address is less 
painful to you and to those who have come 
to attend your graduation than would be the 
delivery of more than one hundred theses 
by you in Latin and Greek. I raise no ques- 
tion, you observe, concerning your compe- 
tence to discourse in classic languages. 

For the 
speaker has come to have a traditional place 
The first of 
these exercises in America took place almost 
three hundred years ago. If you were to 
multiply three hundred years by the scores 


good or ill, commencement 


in commencement programs. 


of thousands of academic institutions, from 
high schools to universities, you would find 
that the total 
speakers, in America alone, would be stag- 
If they were all laid end to end—as 
they be—they would 


number of commencement 
gering. 
no doubt should 
encumber the earth. 

But however we cireumscribe or endeavor 
him, the commencement 
speaker is always with us. For his office is 
dictated by tradition and even in these days 


aor 


to circumvent 


radition wears a snowy beard.’’ Finding 
myself serving a novitiate to-day among 
these myriads of past and present com- 


1 Address delivered at the commencement exer- 
cises of Franklin and Marshall College, June 7, 


1939, 
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mencement speakers, my first impulse is to 
glance around and inquire what manner of 
company I am in and what they have been 
saying. My glance ranges all the way from 
Harvard’s commencement in 1642 to the ad- 
dress of Mr. W. J. Cameron on the Ford 
Concert Hour some ten days ago. In the 
three centuries of time that separates them, 
much has happened to the world. A great 
nation has been born and has grown to the 
full stature of manhood among the nations 
of the world. New concepts of liberty and 
individual freedom have emerged. The 
mind of humanity has pierced the veil of 
mythology and superstition that enshrouded 
it. Science and industry have wrought 
miracles in all the walks of life. An intel- 
lectual climate in which theology and _re- 
ligion were the dominant concerns has given 
way to one of more humanistic considera- 
tions, occupied chiefly with economic and 
social processes. In these three centuries, 
civilization may not have advanced, but it 
has certainly changed. 

But what of the commencement speaker 
in all these years of wondrous change in 
America? Has he changed with the chang- 
ing times? What can we learn from his 
perennial reports on the state of the world? 
To obtain the answers to these questions | 
have examined a large part of the literature 
of commencement speeches for the past two 
centuries. From this examination it ap- 
pears that the commencement speaker has 
interpreted his office, on the whole, as if it 
were his duty to advise graduates about and 
welcome them to the world on the outside of 
cloistered walls—the world of the market 
and the palace, of the battlefield and the 
granary. He is, I find, essentially a prophet, 
for it is not only his duty to inform you of 
the state of the world but of the direction 
in which it is headed. Being only a student 
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f history, I know the dangers of being a 
prophet. Consequently I shall not join the 
aid company of commencement speakers 
by pointing out the dangers of the world 
until I have first warned you against some 

the dangers of the 
It is much easier to indicate where 


commencement 
speaker. 
and why a prophet failed two hundred years 
vo than it is to make a prophecy yourself. 
It is also much safer. 

In order to find out what commencement 
speakers in the past have said to you and 
your predecessors, I am going to ask you to 
assume a universal, ubiquitous character and 
eo with me from one commencement exercise 
to another, at various American institutions 
throughout the past two centuries. In this 
day and time there is nothing incongruous 
in such a request. We are living in a world 
of relativism. Time and space are no longer 
the constants that we once thought them. 
Let us, therefore, adopt the view of time and 
space that Flammarion’s ‘‘Lumen,’’ Bal- 
derston’s ‘‘Berkeley Square’? and Henry 
James’s ‘‘Sense of the Past’’ have so de- 
lightfully set forth—its reversibility and 
unbroken continuity. You, then, will be 
the universal graduate on the threshold of 
life; you will symbolize the millions of 
graduates who have listened to hundreds 
of thousands of commencement speakers. 
It is to you, sitting in Nassau Hall in 1760, 
that President Samuel Davies selects for 
his address ‘some Subject of Importance, 
to employ your Thoughts in this precious 
Hour... peculiarly adapted to your pres- 
ent circumstances and future prospects.’’ 
Two generations later the eloquent Presi- 
dent Maxey of Brown holds you in rapt 
attention for two hours while he discourses 
on ‘*Mental Improvement’? or ‘‘ Enthusiasm 
of Opinion.’’ You will be everywhere and 
You will listen at this same hour, 
as you pass from generation to generation, 
to thoughts ‘‘peculiarly adapted to your 
present 
pects. ’’ 


thoughts ? 


9? 


nowhere, 


cireumstanees and future Pros- 
What are and have been these 
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Some of them are as enduring as com- 
mencement itself. In more than one sense, 
commencement in 1739 is commencement in 
1939. 
year to year and from place to place, let us 
stop at that commencement held in New 
1810 hear President 
universal 


In our imaginary pilgrimage from 


Brunswiek in and 
Smith 


such exercises : 


voice a characteristic of 


You are parting [he says] from the retirements 
of your studies. The vast and various prospect of 
life is before you, with all its uncertainties and 
dangers, its hopes and disappointments, its rival- 
ships and contentions, its labors and its duties. I 


look upon you like a mariner who has just passed 


an agitated ocean, while you are, as yet, only 
launching amidst ,the waves. He hopes, he prays 
for the success of so many young and ardent 


adventurers; but he trembles at the hazards in 


which he knows you will presently be involved. 


As you listen to Dr. Smith’s words you 
note how applicable they are to all com- 
mencements, and then you pass on to New 
Haven in the year 1839 to hear Charles J. 
Stillé give voice to another universal char- 
acteristic of commencement exercises. 


In truth [he says] [Commencement] is no ordi- 
nary scene. Ties are now to be severed, which may 
never reunite; associations are to be broken up, 
which must exist hereafter only-in the realms of 
memory. On such an occasion it is but natural 
that the dark unknown of the future should con- 
trast drearily with the delightful realities of the 
past, and that bitter thoughts of a separation 
should force themselves 


linger 


which is near, 
unbidden upon us. While we 
threshold [he continues] a few words which may 


serve to bind us together in spirit, when our voices 


now so 
upon the 


shall no longer mingle here, may not be inappro- 
priate. 

But since Mr. Stillé’s few words would 
require more than an hour to deliver, let us 
move on, remembering the poignant note of 
mingled sadness and joy so typical of all 
exercises of this sort. 

Let us move backward in time and south 
to Philadelphia. We are now at the first 
commencement of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, listening to the address of its first 
provost, Dr. William Smith. Here again we 
pick up an almost universal commencement 
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note: a concern with the theory and conduct 
of government and with your obligations as 
citizens. It is natural that such a chorus 
of opinion concerning government should 
arise from commencement platforms in all 
places and at all times, for the most con- 
spicuous part of the society which you are 
now entering is its government, its mode 
of organization. Listen, then, to this 
eighteenth-century divine, as he warns you 
that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, 
that you must be ever on guard lest those 
in power deprive you of it. Listen to his 
sage advice, but remember as you do so that 
you are in the year 1757, a liege subject of 
III, not a of the United 
States in 1939: 


George citizen 


Should your country call [he advises] or should 
you perceive the restless Tools of Faction at Work 
in their dark Cabals, and ‘‘stealing upon the secure 


’ 


Hour of Liberty’’; should you see the Corruptors 
or Corrupted imposing upon the Publie with spe- 
cious Names, undermining the civil and religious 
Principles of their Country, and gradually paving 
the Way to certain Slavery by spreading destructive 
then, Oh! then, be nobly 
Heart, and 
Cry aloud 


Notions of Government 


rouzed! se all Eye, and Ear, and 
Voice, and Hand, in a cause so glorious. 
and spare not, fearless of danger, regardless of 
Opposition, and little sollicitous about the Frowns 
of Power, or the Machinations of Villainy. Let 
the World know that Liberty is your uneonquerable 
Delight, and that you are sworn foes to every Spe- 


cies of Bondage, either of Body or Mind! 


As you listen to the learned Dr. Smith, 
you ask yourselves: ‘‘Who are these cabals 
and factions that are undermining the prin- 
You look about at 
your classmates and you observe among them 
You look forward a 


ciples of government ?”’ 


Francis Hopkinson. 
few years and you see him as the associate 
of Washington and Franklin and Jefferson. 
You see him subscribe his name to an immor- 
tal statement of these ‘‘destructive notions,”’ 
the Declaration of Independence. You sud- 
denly realize that the principles held to be 
destructive by one generation are often 
transformed into the orthodox principles of 
the next. 
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But let us pass on into the next century 
when commencement speakers point back 
with pride to the glorious realization of what 
Dr. Smith called ‘‘destructive notions oj 
Government.’’ Let us listen, this time. to 
the address of the distinguished Philadel. 
phia lawyer, William Rawle. He is speaking 
before the first graduating class at Lafayette 
in 1836. 
law, he devotes almost his entire speech { 
government. We hear him as he considers 
the golden past from which this country has 
just emerged—the age of the rights of man, 
of the Declaration of Independence, of the 
Federal Constitution. 


Since he is a profound student of 


At the commencement of our national existence: 
[he says] all that was good in civil and social rela 
tions, all that the treasures of 
science, all that deserved imitation in the politi 


was valuable in 


institutions and legal systems of past ages and 
distant countries was spread before us, and from 
materials so rich and so abundant, a fabric has 
been raised, founded on the immutable but almost 
forgotten principles of the rights of man. How 
far the anticipation of those have been realized 
who threw themselves into the breach and devoted 
** their their fortunes, 
honour’’ to the welfare of their country, the w 
paralleled prosperity and happiness of these United 
States, since the termination of their revolutionary 


lives, and their sacred 


struggle, abundantly declare. 


We hear him point out the fact that the 
number of states has doubled in sixty years, 
the three millions of inhabitants in 1776 
have grown to five times that number; ‘‘the 
broad tide of population is poured over the 
wide and distant regions of the West. The 
rude shocks of foreign aggression have been 
triumphantly repelled, and the national 
character placed on a proud elevation; tie 
flowers of literature have been successfully 
cultivated; science has shed her radiant 
light over the land.’’ The world, indeed, he 
says, looks to us as an asylum and as an 
example: the iron grasp of despots 1 
Europe causes their peoples to regard our 
institutions as the pillar of light which is to 
guide them to the promised land. 

Here again we must remind ourselves that 
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ive in the year 1836 and not 1939. Just 

- we do so, however, Mr. Rawle gives voice 

4 thought whieh was echoed from com- 

encement platforms of a century earlier 

| will no doubt be echoed from many plat- 
in 1939—or indeed in 1989. 


- [he says] the hopes of mankind are to 
rely in our waters or to be wrecked on the 
es they have sought in their distress, may 
epend on the events of a few short years, 
principles by which they are directed or 
It is hardly too bold an assertion to 

e, that the present generation hold in their 
‘the destinies of their country, and they are 
whether they shall be for weal 


rmene 


While we are in the year 1836 listening 

these remarks of Mr. Rawle, we are re- 

nded that just a few years ago another 
vyeat constitutional lawyer, John Marshall, 
expressed the disillusioned belief that the 
Federal Constitution eould not long endure 
the buffetings to which this era has sub- 
it. 
let us fix our attention once more 
on Mr. Rawle’s words. He is concerned 
lawless spirit abroad in the land. 


with the 


heart of the philanthropic patriot trembles 
ks within him [he says] when he perceives, 
er this sublime and magnificent landscape, 
lark and portentous cloud, which threatens 
th its fury, and make the whole a dreary 
late waste. Already the spirit of insub 


lination to law, of reckless ambition, and of total 


L 


gard of all those sanctions by which alone a 
people exist, frightful and 
ming strides over the fairest portions of our 


which ... 


ean has made 


ind. The spirit [he continues] 
ted an infuriated mob to level with the earth 
private edifices of a neighboring city and to 
poil in a burst of popular phrensy, individual 
tizens of their property and their peace, is the 
li exhibited nearly the whole community 

stern town as active performers in the awful 


That spirit is now 


‘f deliberate murder. 
‘inning riot through the land, threatening to over- 
row and destroy, all that we ought to cherish and 
esetve, If the law ean not vindicate itself, if the 
micious and self-destroying principle is to take 
among us, that the supposed will of the people, 
nifested no matter how, is to break down the 


+ 
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barriers of their own laws, the life, liberty and 
property are to be held by the uncertain and danger- 
ous tenure of popular dictation, unregulated and 
unrestrained by constitutional or legal sanetions, 
the slave who bends under the yoke of Russian 
tyranny, or trembles under the scymetar of oriental 
despotism, is safer, happier, and more free than he 


who boasts the proud name of an American citizen. 

Like other commencement speakers before 
and after his day, we perceive, Mr. Rawle is 
alarmed by the present and apprehensive of 
the future. He has other things to say which 
were voiced on commencement platforms in 
1936 as well as in 1836. 
tem of checks and balances in the federal 


He praises the sys- 


government ; the Founding Fathers, he pro- 
claims, 

foresaw the destructive train of evils, which must 
issue from an union of all the powers of state in 
one body, and endeavoured sedulously to guard 
against a principle so destructive to good govern 
ment. Instead, therefore, of intrusting to the legis 
lature the power of determining the character and 
validity of their own laws, they confided that high 
funetion to the judiciary, as less likely to be con- 
trolled by those personal or party influences which 
sometimes find their way into the halls of legisla 


tion, 


Mr. Rawle 
principle held by some that the acts 


the 
‘of an 


views with abhorrence 


‘ 
existing legislature, vesting rights in indi- 
viduals or corporate bodies, may be annulled 
This and 


’ 


at pleasure by their successors.’ 
other ideas set forth in his address to you 
appear strikingly similar to some that you 
have heard a century later. But, impressed 
as we are by Mr. Rawle’s logic and clear 
style, we must pass on. 

As we pass from commencement to com- 
mencement, we find dominant ideas chang- 
The 


prevailing concern of commencement speak- 


ing from generation to generation. 


ers is now with religion, now with reason, 
now with patriotism and politics, now with 
the possibilities of infinite progress of the 
human race, now with social and economic 
considerations. Underneath these changing 
concepts runs a thread of truth of universal 


application. These commencement speak- 
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ers, as we listen to them, are speaking the 
ideas of the present, of their present, but we 
When a 


the under- 


know that they are in the past. 
speaker in 1843 assures us that ‘ 
standings of men are becoming enlightened 
on [the subject of war|’’; that ‘‘ Nation is 
carrying on with Nation, and individual 
with individual, the glorious contest and 
striving for victory in arts and sciences,”’ 
1939, 
sciences, their victory largely won, are de- 


we look ahead to when arts and 


voted so much to war. It is in a commence- 
ment ode of 1836 that we hear sentiments so 
startlingly like those of 1939: 

Oh Spain, fair land of glory and romance, 

How bleeds the heart for thee; thy vine-clad hills 
Are red with human slaughter, and the moan 

Of broken hearts comes on thy tainted air; 

Man has made a desolation of thy plains 

And choked thy streams with dead. 

The innocent look of childhood, grey-haired age 
And woman’s pleading aspect, have not staid 

In man the demon thirst for human blood. 

These lines echo in our minds with haunt- 
ing familiarity. 

But, however much we telescope time, 
time is always fleeting. We must pass by 
that commencement speaker in 1841 who 
devoted about an hour of his address to the 
fallacies of phrenology, for such doctrines 
now hold forth only in the citadels of quack- 
ery. We must be spared likewise the address 
at Yale in 1798 on ‘‘ The Truth of the Mosaie 
the the 
speaker concludes, upon the authority of 
Archbishop Usher’s ‘‘Chronicles,’’ that the 
world began on Sunday, October 23, 4004 


B.C, 


History of Creation,’’ wherein 


We must deny ourselves the pleasure 
of listening to the melodious voice of one 
who says in 1836: ‘‘In one soul, in your soul, 
Wherever 
The 
The speaker’s name is 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


there are resources for the world. 
a man comes, there comes revolution. 
old is for slaves.’’ 
We may, in our 
journey, pause for a few moments to listen 
to the great banker, Nicholas Biddle, at 
1835, for the note that he 


sounds is an insistent one. 


Prineeton in 
‘“*You come on 
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the stage of life at a peculiar period,’’ he 
says. ‘‘For 
world has been shaken by a great strug. Je 


more than half a century the 


between new ideas and old institutions. The 
mass of mankind have outgrown the ye. 
straints of their infaney and are striving to 
adapt their governments to their opini..s, 
while the great problem on the part of exist. 


ing authorities is how to yield gracefully 


and seem to concede what may else be ex. 
torted.’’ Biddle is speaking with the voice 
of an older generation, the generation of 
Washington and Franklin, which, while de- 
voted to liberty, was not the age of demoe- 
racy. The raucous noise of democracy in 
Europe and America in the 1830’s is loud 
and clamorous and Biddle sees in it porten- 
tous evils. ‘‘High offices,’’ he tells you, 
‘fare like the tops of the pyramids, which 
This 
striking simile, or its counterpart, you hear 
But as 
you listen to the distinguished president of 
the Bank of the United States, whose charter 
will fail 
forces of democracy headed by Andrew 
Jackson—‘‘ King Andrew,’’ he is called 

you ponder the underlying meaning 0! 
Biddle’s words. 1? 


reptiles can reach as well as eagles.”’ 


in other places and in other times. 


in a few months because of the 


Are they disinterested‘ 
Do they reflect a sober consideration of the 
long history of mankind? Or do they form 
a part of the age-old conflict between ideas 
and interests, which is itself the stuff of 
history ? 

As we pass on to a commencement exercise 
in 1853 we note that our twentieth century 
is not alone in its concern with radicals ani 
conservatives, with leftists and rightists. 

There are earnest questions in the present age 
[the speaker declares] questions of church, state 


The thorough 


non 


social organization, science, morals. 
radical and the iron conservative stand alike 
extremes, opposite but equally mischievous 

preposterous. The former would reject the present 


and sweep away the fruit of all past ages, bur 


the lessons of experience and ... bring upon ti 
stage some splendid Utopia which he has bee? 


hatching in his single brain. [The latter wi uld 
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ree stagnation on these busy scenes of life . 


ek the wheels of human advancement where they 
present are, and bring all to a standstill. ... 


We want [he concludes} neither that servile depen- 
e on antiquity and authority which is incon- 
sistent with independence of thought and manly 
edom of action, nor that unbridled lust of inno- 
vation which ean not brook to walk in good old 
paths simply because others have walked therein 
re. It is a time demanding enlarged and com- 
as well as sound and sober views. 


ensive, 


We pass on, observing that this speaker’s 
ounsel for the middle-of-the-road policy 

will be as sage in 1939 as it will be a century 
hence. 

But let us abandon this relativistic view 
of time and space and return to the here and 
now of an important moment in your career. 
I am fully aware of what an intense moment 

{ feeling, of satisfaction and of planning 
for the future your commencement is. I 
have not been moved by mere capricious 
desire to deprive you of the sweets of your 
commencement by asking you to assume a 
more ubiquitous character and to be a lis- 
tener at various stages along the unending 
One of 


my purposes was to bring to you those 


procession of commencement days. 


elements of the universal commencement 
address which have permanent value. This 
is a day of significance in your career. The 


commencement orators are right in saying 
that your studies are over, but your educa- 
tion is just beginning, that the seeds have 
been planted in your four years here, but 
the harvest will depend on your future exer- 
tions. There is truth also in the statement 
that you are entering the world in a period 
of crisis. The future is uncertain; it may 
well be that the course of history will be 
determined by your generation. In quoting 
the same words from a commencement 
speaker of 1739 or 1839, I do not intend 
that you should understand me to mean that 
the dire prophecy would not be true to-day. 
It may be, and there are no doubt indications 
that it is more likely to be, true to-day than 
it was a century ago. Whether it is true or 
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not, the world to-day can not afford to have 
you or me assume that a bad prophecy in 
1839 will be a bad prophecy in 1939. The 
world needs to-day the courage, the ideals, 
the uneonquerable hope of youth. There are 
issues to be met, there are momentous deci- 
sions to be made, and it would be a blind 
misuse of history to take refuge in the atti- 
tude that those who ery alarms to-day are 
merely repeating the old cry of ‘‘ Wolf! 
Wolf !’’ 


come. 


In our generation the wolf may 


But it was also for another purpose that 
I have quoted from two centuries of com- 
mencement addresses. It is to emphasize 
the value of the historical approach in the 
understanding of all the social processes. 
In assuring you that the nation is at the 
crossroads and that an irrevocable choice 
must be made, the commencement speakers 
may be right. But before you act upon such 
a dire prediction by him or by any of those 
you may encounter in active life, remember 
this: he speaks for himself with the voice of 
He 
reflects the prepossessions and the fears of 


When 


weigh his words in the light, of history. 


his own day and his own experience. 


listen to him 
His- 
tory may not tell you that his words are 
false or true. 
quently does, answer nothing. 


his own epoch. you 


History may, as it so fre- 
But I insist 
that if you are well grounded in history, if 
you know something of the force and diree- 
tion of historical movements, you will not 
be blown off your course by fear or panic as 
easily as if you lacked such an anchor to the 
windward. Such a foundation of knowledge 
will enable you to receive with calm, cool 
judgment the alarms of the prophets of 
doom as well as the blandishments of the 
optimist. 
and issues in a truer perspective. 
ners embarking on a new sea, you will find 
history your sextant and compass. 


It will enable you to see events 
As mari- 


There were commencement speakers gen- 
erations ago who warned you not to ex- 
Yet, if 


change experience for experiment. 
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you know history, you know that change is 
of the essence, that the experiments of one 
generation soon become the experiences of 
the next. Understanding this, you will view 
with more balanced judgment the changes 
that will inevitably come to you individually 
and to you as a member of the community. 
Understanding this, you will not join the 
prophets of the 
future, look back to ‘‘better days,’’ forget- 


doom who, alarmed at 
ting that in those better days men looked 
back to still earlier and still better days. 
The commencement speakers of the past, like 
other finite beings, too often regard the 
known, fixed, immutable past through the 
roseate glasses of memory. They forget that 
in that glowing past men were confronted 
by realities, by perplexing problems and 
that they looked to a future filled with 
The 


ancient sage, three thousand years ago, gave 


doubts, misgivings and uncertainties. 


us the answer, but we have not heeded his 
wisdom nor that of history : ‘‘Say not thou,’’ 
the 
For 


inquire wisely concerning 


he advised, ‘‘what is the cause that 
former days were better than these? 
thou dost not 
this.’’ 

In your understanding of the history of 
this great commonwealth and of the nation, 
you will come to have a profound apprecia- 
tion for American achievements. You will 
realize anew your identity with the past, 
your responsibility for the future. History 
is a powerful instrument of nationality, just 
as the tracing of ancestral lines is a power- 
ful means of cementing the ties of family. 
Bancroft and Parkman, no less than Hamil- 
ton and Marshall, helped to weave the fabric 
of American nationality and, perhaps more 
than the law-makers and judges, gave it the 
luster of patriotism. In Italy, in Germany 
and in Russia you will find history written 
to bolster a particular pattern of govern- 
ment. In America history is as free and 
as untrammeled as any other form of ex- 
The leaders of our government 
who plunged us into an unnecessary and 


pression. 
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unjustifiable war with Spain a generation 
ago find themselves pilloried by the merci- 
less facts of the historians in this generation. 
The Beards’ ‘‘America in Midpassage’’ 
does the same for the masters of our eco- 
nomie structure in the past decade. 

This is not the old history—the annals of 
dynasties, the chronicles of military heroes 
and statesmen, the antiquarian assemblave 
of facts and dates bearing no sense of real- 
ity. This is the history of a democracy—a 
history which, in its most exalted form, 
points out the errors and the misdeeds, as 
well as the glories of the past, for the sake 
of a truer perspective. This is the history 
which believes that the truth about our na- 
tional career, including the spots on the 
escutcheon, is capable of inspiring a deeper 
faith and a more abiding patriotism than 
that pseudo-history which exalts a totali- 
tarian or any other idealogy. This is the 
history which descends from the ivory tow- 
ers of scholarship and mingles in the affairs 
of the day. It is the history which warns 
statesmen and industrialists, bankers and 
educators, professional men and workers, 
that they can not misguide or mislead the 
people with impunity. This is the history 
of a democracy, a free and independent 
searching for truth, a willingness to abide 
by the result because of faith in democracy. 

The history of this Commonwealth and of 
America is unparalleled. In three short cen- 
turies a wilderness composing only 7 per 
cent. of the world’s land has become peopled 
by only 6 per cent. of the world’s population. 
Instead of a group of conflicting principali- 
ties, some poor, some rich, and all jealous 
and quarrelsome, as in Europe, a great 
geographical union has been created under 
the guiding principles of free institutions 
and free men. We have our sectionalism 
and our local resentments against central 
authority, but has it worked, this unique 
republican experiment? Six per cent. of 
the world’s population and 7 per cent. of the 
world’s land now produce 62 per cent. of 
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the world’s oil, 34 per cent. of its railroad 
mileage, 53 per cent. of its corn, 50 per cent. 
its cotton, 35 per cent. of its electric 
wer, 43 per cent. of 
t. of its iron, 16 per cent. of its wheat, 
34 per cent. of its coal, 32 per cent. of its 


its timber, 29 per 


pper. 

Even though it is on the material side, is 
this an accomplishment to bring us to what 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, in his recent essay 
1 ‘*The American Destiny,’’ calls a state 
national indecision? Indeecisiveness has 
never been an American characteristic and 

as Mr. Lippmann thinks, it is merely a 
passing mood, his opinion is in accord with 
the long history of American achievement. 
Those of little faith, whether they are com- 
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mencement speakers or industrial leaders or 
graduates just entering the public arena, 
would do well to study, not merely read, 
American history—not merely as a cultural 
adornment of the civilized man, but for the 
deep urgency of restoring perspective and 
faith in America. Instead of the alarms and 
the optimisms of the commencement speak- 
ers, I commend to you the history of a 
democracy, of a unique republican experi- 
ment, in order that you may have a greater 
pride in the past and a more secure belief 
in the future. 
and your shield in the struggles and in the 
that the 
strength of your arms and the wisdom of 


These will be your buckler 


momentous decisions will need 


your minds. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF NEGROES 

Dr. Frep J. Kenuy, chief of the division of 

higher edueation, and Dr. Ambrose Caliver, spe- 

t in the edueation of Negroes, have been 
named director and associate director, respec- 
tively, of a two-year survey of higher education 
for Negroes under the auspices of the U. S. Office 
Congress has appropriated $40,- 
000 for this study. 

The first meeting of the advisory committee 
appointed to assist in formulating the purposes 
of and proeedures for the study was held in the 
U.S. Office of Edueation on September 8 and 9. 
It was pointed out at this conference that the 
national survey will bring together important 
and educational information 
that can be used as a basis for determining the 
needs for higher edueation for Negroes in various 


of Edueation. 


social, economie 


sections of the country. The survey will also 
supply an up-to-date picture of educational ser- 
vices now offered to Negroes in America’s col- 
leges and universities. 

Leaders in the field of education and the social 
sciences who have been appointed to the survey 

lvisory committee and who attended the Office 
of Edueation conferences are: 

Pred M. Alexander, supervisor of Negro educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 





President Horace M. Bond, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fort Valley, Ga. 

President Rufus E. Clement, Atlanta University. 

President John W. Davis, West Virginia State 
College, Institute, W. Va. 

Miss Ruth M. Harris, president, Stowe Teachers 
College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson, director, Department of 
Social Seience, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dean David A. Lane, LouisviNe Municipal College 
for Negroes. 

Dr. Howard H. Long, assistant superintendent in 
charge of educational research, Divisions 10-13, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Albert R. Mann, director of southern eduea- 
tion, General Education Board, New York, N. Y. 

President Frank L. MeVey, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Dr. Howard W. Odum, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, S. C. 

Dr. Charles H. Thompson, dean, College of Lib- 
eral Arts, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Marion R. Trabue, dean, School of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Dr. Arthur D. Wright, president, Southern Edu- 
cation Foundation, Washington, D. C. 


In announcing the survey about to be launched, 
Commissioner Studebaker reported the urgent 
need for a study of Negro education at the college 
and university level. He discussed the immediate 
necessity for a survey which will assist institu- 
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tions of higher education and state departments 
of education in the solution of problems which 
they face at the present time. 

Commenting further, Dr. Studebaker said: 

Negro colleges and universities are having un- 
usual difficulty financing their programs. Practi- 
cally all the institutions are privately supported 
except one land-grant college for Negroes in each 
Southern one or two 


institutions in 


of the seventeen states and 


teacher-education certain states. 
Most of these publiely controlled institutions are 
lacking in adequate support, and yet are being 
called upon by larger numbers of Negro students 
to provide more varied and effective curriculums. 

Private philanthropists and foundations are more 
and more restricting their assistance to colleges and 
universities that seem to have a significant future. 
They are insisting that institutions requesting funds 
demonstrate not only that they are rendering a 
much-needed edueational service but that they fit 
into a wider scheme of education and do not un- 
necessarily duplicate the work of other institutions 
which might render the service better. 

For the 
higher education of Negroes have come to recog- 


reasons indicated above, leaders of 


nize that, before adequate support can be secured 
for many of the institutions, it is necessary to have 


mapped out a general program for the whole 


It is essential that each institution be able 


region. 
this 


that its services fit in with 
By such procedure it is hoped 


of higher edueation for 


to demonstrate 
general program. 
that the 
Negroes can be conducted effectively and economi- 


whole scheme 
eally. 

To this end the Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools for Negroes adopted a resolution 
in the fall of S. Office of 
Education to make a study, the purpose of which 


in the language of the resolution was: ‘‘To deter- 


1937 requesting the U. 


mine the areas of educational concentration or spe- 
cialization upon which the various colleges should 
embark, ’’ 

On receipt of a copy of this resolution, the U.S. 
Office of Education ealled a general conference of 
leaders interested in Negro higher education rep- 
resenting both the of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes and the land-grant 
The conference also included 


Association 


colleges for Negroes. 
especially selected leaders in the field of Negro 
education without regard to their affiliation with 
either group. 

This group 
mentioned above and urgently requested the Com- 
Education to assume responsibility 


conference endorsed the resolution 


missioner of 
for making a study that would inelude, first, the 
higher education needs of Negroes in the various 
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communities, and second, the educational offerings 
of Negro colleges and universities with a view to 
determining the adequacy of the programs of these 
institutions to meet the needs of the various com. 
munities served. 

Within the past year, the United States Supreme 
Court rendered a decision requiring the State of 
Missouri to admit qualified Negroes to the law 
school of the state university or to provide within 
the state a law school of equivalent standards for 
Negroes. The implications of this decision are far 
reaching, and will serve to emphasize the importance 
of the study about to be undertaken. 


A THREE-YEAR STUDY OF THE POSSI- 
BILITY OF TRAINING CRITICAL 
THINKING 

Tuts fall Cornell University, aided by an 
$18,000 grant Edueation 
Board, is launching a three-year experiment to 


from the General 
discover whether a capacity for critical thinking 
about social problems can be developed in high- 
school pupils. The following account of the ex- 
periment has been sent out by the university's 
department of public information. 

Believing that the welfare of a democratic 
state depends upon the eapacity of its citizens to 
form independent judgments on a rational basis, 
the university is interested in developing meth- 
ods and materials which will contribute to this 
end. The materials to be used in this experi- 
ment will consist of content organized around 
problems at present included in the high-school 
social studies curriculum. To train the pupil in 
critical thinking these materials will be arranged 
to encourage him to evaluate evidence and draw 
conclusions. 

The experiment seeks to diseover not only 
whether modifications can be made in the sound- 
ness of judgments arrived at by pupils with 
respect to the problems studied, but also whether 
a capacity for critical thinking so engendered 
will manifest itself in out-of-class and even out- 
of-school situations. 

The general direction of the experiment both 
as to preparation of materials and supervision 
of teaching in the cooperating schools is en- 
trusted to Professor Frederick G. Marcham, 0! 
the department of history, and Associate Pro- 
fessor Howard R. Anderson, of the Graduat 
School of Education. 

The first year will be devoted to preparing 
exercises for the various grades and to arranging 
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their use in selected schools. During the 


fol 
second year the materials and procedures will 
ysed in these schools and preliminary tests 
‘a In the third 


year pupils in the experimental group will re- 


ha 
their effectiveness will be made. 
eeive additional instruetion, and an evaluation of 
cumulative results will be carried out. The cor- 
relation between achievement in the skill-building 
exercises and competency in eritieal thinking 
when dealing with new materials and new situa- 
tions will be studied especially. Comparisons 
will be made of the growth in critical thinking 
on the part of pupils in experimental and control 
croups, as well as of pupils on each grade level. 

Finally, the evaluation will seek to discover 
whether there is a transfer from the pupil’s in- 
class experiences to his out-of-class experiences. 
Power in critical thinking, in the final analysis, 
ean be said to have been truly developed only it 
it functions in everyday life, according to Pro- 
They feel that 
the pupil needs capacity for critical thinking to 


fessors Marcham and Anderson. 


vote wisely in school elections, and to interpret 
what he hears on the radio or sees in motion 
pictures, ete. 

The sponsors of the experiment state that the 
hasis for eritical reading and thinking in social 
studies consists both of knowledge of subject- 
matter and mastery of method. To quote from 


them: 


By method is meant the techniques used in draw- 
ing conclusions from printed and other materials. 
For instanee, confronted with a single record de- 
a historical incident or a social situation, 


he student should determine the value of the reeord 


scribing 
j 


} 


by taking into account who wrote it and what oppor- 


ty 
nity 


the writer had to observe or comment upon 
the matter of which he wrote. When considering 
two or more records dealing with the same event, 
the student should be able to establish their value in 
relation to one another and fit them together into 
a connected story. Trained to react critically when 
reading the printed materials appropriate to social 
studies classes, a pupil comes to use the same tech- 
nique when reading newspapers and magazines, 
listening to speeches or debates, viewing films, ete. 
In all these situations he seeks to discover the value 
of the arguments or evidence presented. To some 
degree he has mastered the means of forming an 
independent opinion. 

In addition to setting the printed materials 
fore the pupil he must also have a brief introdue- 
ion deseribing the setting of the event or situation 


be 
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Difficult 
Questions must be devised 


dealt with in the materials. words or 
terms must be explained. 
that will help him in evaluating the records he is 
reading, and he must be able to substantiate his 
arguments. Each exercise will consist of introdue- 


tion, printed materials and questions. 


Experimentation with this method with stu- 
dents at Cornell University has yielded enecourag- 
ing results in the eyes of students and teachers. 
In brief, the advantages are these: for the stu- 
dent a more thorough knowledge of content and 
more critical standards of reading and thinking 
in highly socialized situations; for the teacher an 
opportunity for more variety in class procedures, 
stimulating class discussions and greater preci- 
sion in teaching. The Cornell experiment now 
seeks to determine whether similar results may 
be attained in the schools. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES OF 
JUNIOR PROGRAMS, INC. 

A NATION-WIDE service for the pupils of ele- 
mentary and high schools, enabling their atten- 
dance at symphony concerts, opera, ballet, drama 
and other performances of high professional 
qualities, is announced by Junior Programs, Ine., 
a non-commercial, non-profit organization with 
headquarters at 37 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 

istablished for three years in the eastern half 
of the United States and Canada, the service will 
be extended this year westward to the Pacific 
Coast. 
for the school year, 1939-40, performances by 
the Cineinnati, Rochester, Cleveland and Wash- 
ington, D. C., symphony orchestras and by tour- 


Nearly 300 communities have scheduled 


ing opera, ballet and dramatic companies spon- 
at- 
tended by young audiences in school, municipal 


sored by Junior Programs. These will be 
and other auditoriums at nominal admission fees, 
averaging from ten to twenty-five cents. 

Correlated classroom materials are supplied to 
schools, consisting of stories for different age 
levels, sheet music, bibliographies, phonograph 
record lists, directions for games and dances 
and suggestions for projects of many kinds. 
They are extensively used in many schools as a 
stimulus to classroom study, and have been found 
valuable in encouraging an appreciation of good 
musie and the arts. 

Junior Programs productions are selected and 


approved by a guidance committee consisting 
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of: Dr. W. Carson Ryan, chairman, Gordon K. 
Bailey, Mildred Batchelder, Dr. Jean Betzner, 
Mrs. Ursula Bringhurst, Rachel Davis-Dubois, 
Marion Flagg, Dr. Cecile Fleming, Max J. Herz- 
berg, Rita Hochheimer, Dr. D. J. Kelly, Helen 
K. Mackintosh, Dr. J. L. Moreno, Dr. 
Mursell, Dr. Beryl Parker, Wilson Parkhill, Lilla 
Belle Pitts, Eloise Ramsey, Ellen Steele Reece, 
Dr. Mary M. Reed, Dr. Ina Craig Sartorius, 
Madam Olga Samaroff Stowkowski, Dr. Frederic 
M. Thrasher, Edith Winitred Ward, 
etsey Welling, Gretchen Westervelt, Dr. 
J. Wayne Wrightstone. 


James 


Tyrrell, 
Jane 


Hugh Wood and Dr. 


NEWER FORMS OF STATE AID FOR 
LIBRARIES 

Miss BEATRICE SAWYER ROSSELL, editor of the 
Bulletin of the American Library Association, 
has sent the following statement, supplement- 
ing the report on state aid to libraries which 
appeared in SCHOOL AND Society, August 26. 

Arkansas. The biennial appropriation of $100,000 
Commission and state aid, 
for the biennium 


for the State Library 
made in 1937, was renewed 
Through the stimulus of state aid, ten 


first 
1939-41. 
new county libraries were set up within the first 
year that funds were available. . Distribution 
is in aceordance with regulations set up by the 
Library Commission, which include some local sup- 
port. The automobile (in Pulaski 


County) was dedicated in July, 1938. Mail service 


first book 
is being given from the Library Commission office 
to other sections of the state. 

British Provincial were in 


Columbia. grants 


creased in 1939 from $1,000 to $5,000, to aid the 
three regional libraries. 

Louisiana, In June, 1938, the legislature ap- 
propriated $200,000 for the biennium 1938-40, or 
$100,000 per year, to be divided each year into 
$25,000 for continuing the successful demonstration 
tri-parish library service with headquarters at Winn- 
field, $25,000 for a new regional demonstration and 
$50,000 for enlarged activities of the State Library 
itself. The 


began with one parish, has added a second. 


newer region, which 


Head- 


Commission 


quarters are at Ruston. . . 

Nova Scotia. In 1939 the provincial government 
passed an act providing for grants for regional li- 
braries in the ratio of $1 to each $3 of local appro- 
priations, 

Ohio. One hundred thousand dollars state aid 
for libraries was appropriated for 1939-41. This is 
the third biennial state aid appropriation ($100,000 
for 1935-37; $150,000 for 1937-39). Emphasis of 
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the state library board on grants to one strong 
brary in each county to enable it to extend its go 
vice to rural areas has resulted in the develop: 
of county service in about 45 counties hitherto 
served, and in partial service in many others. 
Pennsylvania. State aid for 
(available since 1931) is $40,000 for the bien: 
1939-41, an increase of about $12,000 over the pr 
Thirteen counties are now receiy 


county libraries 








vious biennium. 
ing aid. Grants are contingent on local appr 
priations. 
Vermont. 
(first made for the biennium 1937-39) has beer 
The state now has complet 


The state aid appropriation of $2) 


renewed for 1939-41. 
integrated library service with four regional libra 
rians, working from strategically located headqu 
ters, with book automobiles, supplementing, helping 
and extending the service of the many small lit 
ries and finding new opportunities in adult educa 
tion and service to schools. Regional centers ar 
at Rutland and St. Johnsbury (established in 1937 
and at St. Albans and Montpelier (established i: 
MGS) <a-s 
Michigan. t 
of 1937 providing for continuing annual library 
grants of $500,000 was repealed in 1939 in a last 
minute effort to balance the state budget. About 
$350,000 was distributed during the fiscal year 
1938-39, part to existing libraries and part to h 
libraries. Establishment 


The appropriating section of th 


hrar 
Tal 


establish new county 
grants were made to a half-dozen counties whic! 
were making some effort toward county servic 
through WPA or other informal projects. It is 
hoped that the interest aroused in these counties wil 
carry over even in the absence of state aid. The 
State Library Association is already working t 
ward restoration of the appropriation. 

State aid for local public libraries has been ayail 
able for many years in several of the Canadian 
provinces and in the New England and some 
Middle Atlantic states. One of the latter has had 
some aid for county libraries over a considerabli 


period. 


TERMINAL EDUCATION AS THE OUT- 
STANDING FUNCTION OF THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TERMINAL education, particularly of the » 
professional type, is the most important and 
immediate problem in the junior college fiel\ 
worthy of nation-wide investigation. This is 
the considered judgment of a speeial committe 
on policy, appointed by the American Associa 

tion of Junior Colleges. 
Membership of the committee, representat:s 
of junior college interests in all parts of 1! 
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try, consisted of Dr. Doak S. Campbell, 
College, Tennessee, chairman; J. FE. 
Ward-Belmont Junior College, Nashville, 
ssee; Guy M. Winslow, Lasell Junior Col- 
«o, Auburndale, Massachusetts; Byron S. Hol 
d, Seranton-Keystone Junior College, La 
Pennsylvania; George F. Zook, Amer 
Couneil on Edueation, Washington, D. C.; 
1 ¢ Wricht, U. S. Offiee of Edueation, Wash 
n, D. C.; Walter C. Eells, Ameriean Asso 
ion of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C.; 
urd V. Koos, University of Chieago, Chi- 
Illinois; Leland L. Medsker, Chicago 
colleges; David L. Soltau, Lower Colum- 
Junior College, Longview, Washington; 
\ubrev A. Douglass, State Department of Edu 
ition, Saeramento, California; Roseo C. Ingalls, 
los Angeles City College, California, 
More than 150,000 students are now enrolled 
350 junior eolleges in 44 states. It is prob- 
that over two thirds of these will not con 
heir formal edueation beyond the two 
The problem of fur- 
education, 


ears of the junior college. 
ing the most suitable type of 
med to seeure both eeonomie and social eom- 
for such students, is one of national 
The committee on policy laid out 
ra four-year study in this field. Funds 
support such a study will be sought from 
particularly interested in this type of 


netene 
} 


neanee. 


sources 


nvestigation. 


A FORTHCOMING STUDY OF THE 
PLACE OF MATHEMATICS IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Work on a study of the place of mathematics 
secondary edueation, which is expected to be 
great interest to high-school administrators 
mathematies teachers, has been completed by 
the joint commission appointed in 1937 by the 
Mathematies Association of America and the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Under the chairmanship of Dr. K. P. Wil- 
, head of the department of mathematies of 
indiana University, the study of the joint com- 
mission has been earried on under a financial 
grant made by the General Education Board 
and will be published early in 1940 as the Year- 
the National Council of Teachers of 


Mathematies. 


book of 


Members of the joint commission are: repre- 
senting the Mathematics Association—A. A. 
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Bennett, Brown University; H. A. MaecNeish, 
Brooklyn College; H. E. Buchanan, Tulane Uni- 
versity; U. G. Mitehell, University of Kansas; 
C. A. Hutchinson, University of Colorado; F. L. 
Griffin, Reed College, and the chairman; repre 
senting the National Couneil—W. D. 
Columbia University; William Betz, Rochester, 
N. Y., publie schools; W. L. Hartung, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; J. A. Nyberg, Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago; Mary A. Potter, Racine, 
Wis., publie schools; G. H. Jamison, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, and Ruth Lane, 
the State University of Iowa. 


Reeve, 


STUDENT LOAN FUNDS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

THE University of Michigan reports that the 

requests for loans from the student loan funds 

during the academic year, 1938-39, were more 

numerous than ever before. 

of $163,227 was lent to 1,410 individual students. 


This was an increase of $28,350 and 232 students 


An aggregate sum 


over the preceding year. 

The inereased demand for 
Cashier Boyd C. Stephens 
probably due to the shortage of summer jobs in 
1938. 
employment to help them take eare of their 


student loans, 


points out, was 


Many students, he said, rely on summer 


winter expenses. 

A most interesting side-light of this year’s 
report on student loan funds .is the evidenee it 
produces of the essential honesty of to-day’s 
American college youth. Mr. Stephens reveals 
that, of $1,652,054 lent to University of Mich- 
igan students since these funds were established 
42 years ago, less than one per cent. has been 
lost. Sinee 1897, a total of $12,581 has been 
charged off as a loss. Of this amount the uni- 
versity has subsequently collected $540, making 
a net loss of only $12,041. 

The total student loan funds of the university 
amount to $542,152, of which $428,232 
represented by outstanding loans to students. 


Is now 


The balance, made necessary by limitations on 
the funds by their donors, includes cash on hand 
and temporary investments in bonds and mort- 
gages. 

In addition to the funds that can be lent, the 
university has endowments supporting loan 
funds which amount to $406,266, the income of 
which is added to the loan funds each year. 
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LOAN FUNDS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TEXAS 


THE University of Texas news service reports 
that the “trouble shooting” fund for University 
of Texas students who find themselves in financial 
distress now totals more than $350,000. The 
largest fund for needy students is the $200,000 
pool of the Ex-Students’ Association, made up of 
some half a dozen endowments, largest and most 
recent of which is the $100,000 gift of the late 
Will C. Hogg, of Houston. 

Administered by the university and its various 
funds aggregating 


seventeen loan 


which some $60,000 is now tied up 


offices are 
$88,500, of 
Fourteen other emergency, 


in student notes. 


scholarship loan and special items from which 
students may borrow, totaling some $70,000, are 
governed by individual committees. 

Loans from most of these funds bear interest 
Notes with 
A few 


loans, in the nature of scholarships, are eancel- 


and are payable within five years. 


proper endorsements protect the funds. 


able at the end of definite periods provided that 
holders fulfill certain requirements. 


University authorities report negligible losses. 
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AN APPEAL FOR THE REPRINTING of 
THE ROLLO BOOKS 


Mrs. Frank R. LI.uik, of Woods Hole, Massa. 
chusetts, calls attention of the readers of Scuooy 
AND Society to the fact that the first of Jacob 
Abbott’s famous Rollo books appeared just one 
hundred years ago. This, it will be recalled, was 
only a few years after the first publication of the 
MecGuffey readers. Jacob Abbott, like William 
H. MeGuffey, undoubtedly exerted a moulding 
influence of no small foree upon the minds of 
the children of at least two American genera. 
tions. 

Mrs. Lillie believes that an effort should be 
made to revive an interest in Jacob Abbott's 
books for children, and especially “an interest in 
the great New England past and its traditions 
which are so well described in the Rollo books.” 
Such an interest, she believes, “would be quiet- 
ing and comforting to the young Americans who 
live... in the noisy and exciting present.” 

Mrs. Lillie concludes: “If any of your readers 
should be interested in forming a group to have 
these books republished in exactly the same form 
as their first edition, I should be pleased to hear 


from them.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. EUGENE STEPHEN BriaGs will be inaugu- 
rated as the third president of Phillips Univer- 
sity, Enid, Okla., on October 11. On the same 
day there will be a founders’ day program and 
the laying of the cornerstone of the new student 
union building. 

INAUGURATION exercises for President-eleet 
John B. Magee will be held on October 27 at 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. This in- 
augural service is being planned as part of the 
home-coming festival. 

THE resignation of Charles L. Allen as head 


of the department of journalism of Rutgers 
University and as executive secretary of the 
New Jersey Press Association was announced 
Allen 
the university later in the year to become as- 
sistant to Dean Kenneth E. Olson, of the Medill 


Sehool of Journalism at Northwestern Univer- 


on September 22. Professor will leave 


sity. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE on September 22 announced 


the appointment of thirty-eight new members to 


its teaching faculty, administrative staff and di- 
rectors of dormitories. Among them are Dr. Jan 
Blahoslav Kozak, formerly professor at Charles 
IV University in Prague, professorial lecturer in 
philosophy, and Dr. Albrecht Schaeffer, German 
poet and novelist, honorary professor of litera- 
ture. 


Lixcotn B. HALE has been elected to fill the 
position of dean and registrar at Evansville Col- 
lege, left vacant by the retirement of Dean 
Charles E. Torbet. Dr. Hale, for the past thre: 
years, has been director of personnel and place 
ment service and counselor to students at Carle- 


ton College. 


Mitton C. Towner, director of admissions at 
Lawrence College since 1933, has been elected to 
the presideney of Huron College, Huron, 8. D 

Dr. R. P. Curr, formerly of the English « 
partment of Edinburg Junior College, Texa-, 
will serve as dean of the college of liberal arts al 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
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« Washington Post, September 17, reports 


1 HI 
he appointment of Dr. Frederick Keating 
Beute as a professor in the Law School of the 
Collece of William and Mary. Dr. Beutel was 
rmerly dean of the Law School of Louisiana 
State University, and, still earlier, professor of 


at Tulane University. 

James WILLIAM FULBRIGHT was appointed on 
September 18 president of the University of 
Arkansas to sueceed the late Dr. J. C. Futrall. 
4 report in The Christian 
7 19, states that President Fulbright, 
ormer Rhodes scholar, has been a member of 


Science Monitor, 


Pel: ple mber 
faculty of the law school of the University of 
Arkansas for the past three years. 

Tue Buffalo Courier-Express, September 16, 
eports the following changes in the staff of the 
niversity of Buffalo: George Clinton, Jr., has 
Dr. 
Julius W. Pratt professor and head of the de- 
t history; Dr. Richard M. Drake, 
rmerly of the University of Minnesota, Dr. 
ohn M. 
id Dr. Calvin Grieder, formerly of the State 


been designated professor emeritus and 


ritment ¢ 


Dawley, formerly of Stout Institute, 


University of Iowa, have been made assistant 
professors of education. 


Artur G. Erickson, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools, Ypsilanti, has been appointed 


the superintendeney at Ecorse, Mich. 

The Chicago Daily News, September 16, re- 
ports the appointment of Albin C. Bro, formerly 
of the University of Chieago Press, to the presi- 
dency of the Frances Shimer Junior College, 
Mount Carroll, Tl. 

Dr. IrnvinG LorGe has been appointed director 
{ the division of psychology in the Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Dr. WitutAM QO. STANLEY has been appointed 
associate professor of education at Madison Col- 
ege, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Dr. SaMvEL B. HecKMAN, dean of the School 
of Education, College of the City of New York, 
will retire on October 1, having reached the age 
mit for aetive service. Professor E. R. Mosher 


as been appointed aeting dean. 


The Education Digest for September reports 


‘hat Arthur E. Pieree, formerly superintendent 
sel 


hools at Reading, Mass., has succeeded 
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Irving W. Small as superintendent of schools 
at Bangor, Maine, and that J. A. Reeves has 
succeeded R. E. Cook 


schools at Everett, Wash. 


as superintendent of 


A DISPATCH in The New York Times, Septem- 
ber 25, reported that Dr. Henri Maurice Peyre, 
formerly professor of comparative literature at 
the University of Lyons, has taken up his work 
at Yale University as Sterling professor of 
French and chairman of the department of 
At Yale, also, Dr. Samuel J. Reeord, 
professor of forest products, has become dean 
of the School of Forestry. 


French. 


Guy S. GREENE, head of the department of 
publie speaking at Iowa State College, has been 
named professor in charge of the department of 
English for the coming year. Professor J. R. 
Derby, formerly head of that department, has 
accepted an invitation to Ohio State University. 


CHARLES E. RoGers, head of the department 
of industrial journalism at Kansas State Col- 
lege, will become head of the department of tech- 
nical journalism at Iowa State College at the 
heginning of 1940. 


The Hartford Courant, September 14, re- 
ported the appointment of Dr. Fred Couey, 
formerly of the University of Washington, as 
assistant professor of education, and of Frank 
H. Ash, formerly of the State Teachers College, 
New Britain, as associate professor of education 
in the University of Connecticut. 


THE Wheeling News-Register, September 17, 
reported the appointment of Dr. Homer E. 
Cooper, formerly dean and professor of educa- 
tion at the West Liberty State Teachers College, 
W. Va., to the presidency of Blue Ridge College, 
New Windsor, Md. 


Miss Rutu EK. ANpersoN, formerly research 
secretary of the Association of American Col- 
leges, has recently been appointed research 
secretary Chureh Boards of 
Education and co-editor of the “Christian Edu- 


cation Handbook for 1940.” 


of the Couneil of 


THE Knorville Journal, September 16, re- 
ported that Dr. Michael L. Alstetter, formerly 
of the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
has been appointed professor of education, and 
Nelle Moore, of Chicago, associate professor of 
education at the University of Tennessee. 
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THE Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics In- 
stitute reports that a general education research 
board representative has been assigned to the 
institute. Leo F. 
gaged in research work for the New York Tele- 


Smith, who was formerly en- 


phone Company, has been named for this as- 
signment. Other appointments include Walter 
R. Minzner, formerly of the Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, to the electrical engi- 
Howard C. Colton, 
will supervise the color laboratory of the insti- 
tyte’s photographic Donald K. 
Beckley and Donald L. Ritchie, to the printing 
and publishing department; and Martin Goff, 


neering department ; who 


department ; 


as director of publie relations and publicity. 


Dr. Ropert D. LEIGH, on sabbatical leave as 
president of Bennington College, has been ap- 
pointed acting dean of Bard College. 

THE Philadelphia Ledger, 
September 17, reported the appointment of Dr. 
Karl L. Griggs, formerly of the University of 


Michigan, to a professorship of English in the 


Inquirer-Public 


University of Pennsylvania. 

The Sun, Baltimore, September 17, reported 
the appointment at the University of Maryland 
of Alice Burgoin as professor of institutional 
management and of Lieutenant Colonel Thomas 
1). Finley as head of the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps. 

THE University of New Hampshire announces 
the following major appointments: Professor C,. 
Floyd Jaekson, dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts sinee 1930, director of the newly established 
biological institute; Edward Y. Blewett, exeeu- 
tive secretary and assistant to the president for 
ten years, dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
and Dr. A. F. Yeager, who goes to the univer- 
sity from Miehigan State College, head of the 
department of horticulture. 


THE Dayton News, September 19, reported 
the appointment of Dr. Louis W. Norris to the 
vice-presideney of Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 

AT the University of Chieago, Dr, C. L. Cush- 
man, formerly direetor of researeh and eurricu- 
lum in the Denver publie schools, has been ap- 
pointed professor of edueation, and Dr. Herbert 
Abraham, formerly of Syracuse University, has 
been made university examiner in the social sei- 


ences as well as assistant professor of education. 
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HELEN B. Rubin, an assistant dean 
at Syracuse University during the pas 
years, has been elected dean of wome: 
French at 


a d as 


sistant professor of Mount U; 
College. 

Dr. CHARLES MERCER SNELLING, ¢] 
emeritus of the University of Georgia, died 
September 19. He was seventy-six years 
Earlier in his professional career, Dr. Sie] 
had served as professor of mathematies a: § 
Georgia College, professor of mathematics 
dean of Franklin College, University of Flor) 


He retired from the chaneellorship in 1933 


A CANADIAN PREss dispatch reports { 
James Cappon, emeritus professor of Eng 
literature at Queens University, died on S» 
tember 19 at the age of eighty-five years 
had retired from active service in 1919. 

A SPECIAL dispatch to The New Y 
reported the death on September 19 of th 
erend Patrick J. Casey, S.J., retired teache: 
the elassies at Loyola College, Baltimore. 


The Montgomery Advertiser announces 
death on September 16, at the age of sey 
one years, of Olaf Jensen, professor of musi 
Huntingdon College, Ala., for the past 
years. 

Dr. GEORGE ALFRED WARFIELD, dean ei 
of the Sehool of Commerce of the University 
Denver, died on September 15. He served as 
dean of the School of Commerce from 1913 
1936 and continued teaching as_ protessor 
economies until his retirement a year ago. 


Dr. J. P. W. CRAWForD, professor of Roma 
languages at the University of Pennsylvania, 
died on September 22 at the age of fifty-sever 
years. 

The Kansas City Times, September 22, 
ported that the following persons have be 
asked to participate in a survey of the Kansas 
City publie schools to be conducted by (ni 
hagen and Associates of Chieago: Dr. Jess 
Newlon, professor of edueation, Teachers ( 
lege, Columbia University; Dr. Alex 
Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
phia; Dr. James B. Edmonson, dean 0! 
School of Education, University of Michiga! 


al de! 
Philadel 


An Associated Press dispateh under date 
September 21 reported that the board of trustees 
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Illinois Edueation Association had sent a 
+o Governor Horner against the “threat- 
uumary dismissal without written rea 
President Karl Adams, of the Northern 

< State Teachers College. 


PosTMASTER GENERAL JAMES A. Far.ey has 
d the issuance of a special series of 
stamps in honor of famous Americans 

ive achieved distinetion in the arts and 
s. The edueators to be recognized are 
Mann, Mark Hopkins, Charles W. Eliot, 
. fk. Willard and Booker T. Washington. 


rst issue of a new publieation giving 
of theses written for the degree of 
science in education has just been 

by the School of Edueation, College 
City of New York. The book, prepared 
e direction of Professor Egbert M. 
ts 381 theses submitted from 1923 to 


1939. The publication was made possible by a 


$4,500 from the Edward W. Stitt 
Fund. 


opularity of the courses in aeronautics 
being developed in the high schools and 

s attested by a report in the Helena, 
Independent that, for admission to the 
itfered by the Helena High School, more 

ir hundred applications were received 
prospective students representing forty-six 
‘erent states. Available accommodations for 


he course are already overerowded with eighty- 


M 





e students, twenty-five of whom come from 
e the county or state. 

Tue University of Maryland, according to a 

port in The Sun, Baltimore, September 19, has 
entering class of 1,050, an increase of 21 per 
t. over last year. More than one third of the 

‘ering students are registered in the School of 
ts and Sciences. 


Tue board of regents of the University of 
unesota have given the name, Murphy Hall, 
ie new journalism building, the cornerstone 
vhich was laid in September. 


A press release from the news service of the 
versity of Texas announces that the per stu- 
expenditures of the university have de- 
eased from about $275 to less than $200 in 


the past decade. Although granted a slight ap- 
ropriation inerease for the coming biennium, 
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Dr. Homer P. Rainey, president, recently esti 
mated that, under the pressure of a fast-increas- 
ing enrolment, per student expenditures for the 
next two years would drop as low as $140. 


FINANCED by the $45,000 grant made by the 
Carnegie Corporation on May 25, Goucher Col- 
lege will put its new fine arts program into full 
operation with the beginning of the college year 
on October 2. The grant to Goucher was part 
of the sum of $172,000 appropriated by the 
Carnegie Corporation to aid development of a 
community program for art education in Balti- 
more. The appropriation is to be expended 
during the next three years by the Johns Hop- 
kins University, the Peabody Institute, the 
Maryland Institute, the Baltimore Department 
of Edueation and Goucher College. The grants 
were made in response to an appeal by the 
mayor’s committee on art education, of which 


Robert Garrett is chairman. 


A DISPATCH from Atlanta, Ga., in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, September 19, quotes 
State Superintendent A. H. Collins to the effeet 
that every school in the state so far reported 
opened the new school year with an increased 
enrolment over last year and a majority of them 
with record enrolments. This is to be explained 
in part by the increased number of consolidated 
schools in rural areas and the development of a 
greatly improved system of bus transportation. 


AccorDING to The Christian Science Monitor, 
September 19, the enrolment of graduate stu- 
dents in American colleges, universities and pro- 
fessional schools grew from 47,000 in 1930 to 
79,000 in 1936. This represents an inerease of 
approximately 70 per cent. during the six-year 


period. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities will be 
held at the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
from November 15 to 17. 


THE eighth educational conference sponsored 
by the Edueational Records Bureau, the Com- 
mittee on Measurement and Guidance of the 
American Council on Education and the com- 
mission of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion on the relation of school and college will 
be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 
on October 26 and 27. 














THREE college presidents—Miss Mildred Helen 
McAfee, of Wellesley College; Dr. James Lau- 
rence Meader, of Russell Sage College, and Dr. 
J. Edgar Park, of Wheaton College, Massachu- 
setts—and one ex-president, the Right Reverend 
G. Bromley Oxnam, of Boston, Mass., resident 
bishop of the Methodist Episeopal Church and 
president of DePauw University from 1928 to 
1936, are to be the principal speakers at the 
Kmma Willard School’s celebration of its one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary on Octo- 
ber 6 to 8. 


THE first number of Frontiers of Democracy, 
which sueceeds The Social Frontier, will appear 
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on October 15. The Progressive Edueation 4, 
sociation sponsors Frontiers of Democracy, ay¢ 
William H. Kilpatrick, professor emeritus 4; 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Uniye; 
sity, is the editor. 

THE fifth season of Ameriea’s Town Meet ne 
of the Air will open on Thursday evening, Oe 
ber 5, with a broadcast over the Blue Network 
of the National Broadcasting Company. T), 
program will include a joint diseussion by Seer 
tary Harold L. Ickes and General Hugh S. Joh; 
son on critical political issues. The program. 
will continue every Thursday from 9:36 
10: 30 p.m., E.S.T. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


ARE TEACHERS COLLEGES NEEDED?! 

THE great thing in contemporary pedagogical 
theory is method. A technique or formula, it is 
supposed, can be found whieh will put the most 
learning into the most minds with the least 
expenditure of time and effort. Such a formula 
consists, for some theorists, of a combination of 
“problem response,” experimentation, “self-activ- 
ity,” dramatization, appreciation, socialization, 
and so forth. For a child to be taught the 
multiplication table it is necessary, according to 
this technique, that he be placed in a certain kind 
of situation, such as handling money or other 
tangibles thought to be pragmatically interest- 
ing; that this situation stir him to action; that 
he search and experiment; that these activities 
bring in other pupils so as to get the social 
interest; that emotional accompaniments be en- 
gendered along the way; and that the whole 
process lead up to an impressive climax. Parents 
who have received those funny report eards will 
understand—if any one ean be said to under- 
stand the things. I mean those report ecards 
which give grades for confidence, shyness, ex- 
citements, “motor control,” not reading with the 
lips, not counting on the fingers, self-expression, 
happiness, and so on, but omit the real grades 
on arithmetic, language, reading and the other 
studies. 

The substance of technique here is evidently 
this: Teach the child not by addressing his mind 

1 EDITORIAL NOTE: Further discussions of this im- 


portant question will appear in later numbers of 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


directly but by working him into a fine litt) 
frenzy and then taking the chance that ideas wi 
imprint themselves incidentally. This techniqu 
involves the notion that the mind is the arouse; 
feelings or else that it is something which ca: 
be successfully approached only through te 
ings. There is also involved, perhaps unwit 
tingly, the further notion that the child has « 
practically unlimited capacity for emotions 
arousals, and that these always can be made t 
yield intellectual results. 

Now these conceptions of the mind will 
bear examination. Take the first. If mind were 
only aroused feelings, then maniaes and hyenas 
would be the geniuses of the world, not mathi- 
maticians, scientists, philosophers nor even 
artists. And if it were true that the way t 
reach a mind is through the feelings, then 1! 
intelligible branches at all levels, such as mathe 
maties, science, philosophy, literature and muel 
of art—subjects whose vehicle is understanding 
rather than feeling—would be shut out. Like- 
wise the notion that the child has unlimited 
sapacity for fresh and educationally fruitful 
excitement is contrary to faet. After a while he 
will be sated and will not be aroused by the 
projects and the problematic situations any mor 
than by the direct experience of ideas themselves 
Aristotle observed, and it remains true, that th 
intellect alone among our capacities is insatiable 

A growing number of educators believe that 
the important thing about education 1s 10 
method but substance, and not the acquisition ° 
knowledge for utilitarian purposes but rathe! 




































for its intrinsie value to the mind and spirit. 
his is substantially the view of many other per- 
if learning and taste who are not profes- 
But it is a minority view, and 


ns ( 
nal educators. 
‘ng the most loquacious and prolifie of the 
tors it is thought to be uninformed and 
istic. These opponents think edueation is 
r practical ends first and last, such as a job 
social “adjustment.” Of course, if that is 
purpose of edueation, methods ean be found 
ich are to some extent capable of realizing it. 
here are methods for getting to be a_book- 
keeper, a technician, a chemist, a doctor and so 
Psychology and sociology profess to have 
‘thods for bringing about social “adjustment,” 
ih to others it appears that these methods 
Whatever 
be accomplished by method must be fully 


e no different from common sense. 


terminate, which is to say it must be of a fixed 
invariant type or pattern, like the oceur- 
ences in the realm of mechanics, in the chemistry 
iboratory or in the factory. The notion of a 
versally applicable methodology is derived 
m mechanistie science and earries with it the 
though unacknowledged belief that minds 
all alike and therefore that all behave the 
So it is 
‘onceived that there is a or the method of teach- 
ng language, the method of teaching arithmetic, 


under the same ecireumstances. 


same 


history and so on. A heavy portion of the 
edueation provided in teachers colleges consists 
of such methods. It is supposed that if the 
future teacher 1s equipped with these, he or she 
will be a suecess, even though his or her knowl- 
edge of the subject in question is mediocre. 
There is evidence that the learning of teachers 
llege students in these and other studies falls 
decidedly below that of other students. 

But there really is no certain method for teach- 
ng anything, for two reasons. First, the learn- 
ers’ minds are not all alike, contrary to the tacit 
pedagogical assumption; therefore no_ single 
approach can be found which reaches them all 
with certainty. Seeondly, every subject fit to be 
taught in school is so complex, with so many 
elements, which in some ways are vital and in 
some other ways not, that it can not be reduced 
‘o formula except at the cost of emasculation. 
The existence of a variety of competing meth- 
ods, not only in school pedagogy but also in 
music, art and other disciplines, ought to be a 
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warning to those who risk so much on the idea 
of unique method. The same fact should also 


teach the teachers of the teachers that what the 
latter need is not a one-track formalism but a 
manifold and rich comprehension of their sub- 
jects. That would make them versatile, perhaps, 
and able to communieate the subjects to all types 
But 
it would take a very different order of work on 


of minds so far as this is humanly possible. 


their part, and a very different kind of college 
in which to do such work. 

To teach is to expound, to illumine, to express, 
to enforee, to engross. In one word, it is to 
for example, 
not 


communicate. The great teachers 


Gildersleeve, Sumner, James, Royce—have 
been men who discovered, or had others give them 
ready-made, a formula for use on all oceasions 

the teachers who did that are not the ones we 
The 
ones who strike water from the stone do it by a 


remember save with recidivistie antipathies. 


method they can searcely describe, like the actor, 
the painter, the composer. 
a style; it is not science, but art. 

To attempt to teach without a style is like 
trying to write without one. fact 
little difference between teaching and writing, 
except this, that no college would seriously pre- 


It is no method, it is 


There is in 


tend to teach people how to be writers (“‘courses”’ 
in “ereative writing” always get the laugh, espe- 
cially from writers), whereas nearly all colleges 
in the United States profess to teach them how 
to be teachers. Few competent editors would 
publish a piece that was halting, unmoving and 
unintelligible, though this statement must not be 
construed as making claims for the present ven- 
ture. Schools and colleges, however, harbor large 
numbers of professional teachers, the agents and 
spokesmen of the great minds and spirits of the 
past and of the profundities of existence in all 
ages, who, one regrets to say, must be character- 
ized as halting, unmoving and unintelligible. 
As a matter of fact, the normal-school pro- 
gram omits such training as contributes most to 
the formation of .expressive style, and having 
done so it of course does not consider it necessary 
to make tests for determining whether the candi- 
dates for graduation possess that trait. This isa 
most curious omission. Since the professional 
business of the teacher, like that of the writer, 
is primarily to communieate ideas effectively, we 
should expect professional normal schools to 
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make their first and last test one that determined _ their other academic showings, whether they w; 
the candidate’s powers of communication. to be engaged as teachers. 

These schools, with all their concern about psy- The élan et logique are native in some, 


chology and other forms of divination, ought through diligent and patient endeavor they 
long ago to have invented and perfected a set be induced or cultivated in others, frequent 
of tests which would tell the expressive talents remarkable degree. This is done through a: 
and attainments of the candidate, with highly procedure too much neglected by the teacher: 
reliable prognostie indices of his pedagogical college. It is the procedure of liberal educatio: 
success. But if any of them have a test of that _ itself. 
kind they evidently keep it secret. No doubt Consider what the teacher has to do in orde; 
some would like to eall my attention to what to perform his office. He has to know, to ex 
they would term the equivalent of the test, pound and to make interesting whatever | 
namely the practical teaching requirement under teaching. To know such things as langu 
which the candidates must hold forth in the literature, science and history, long. study 
schoolroom for a season. But didn’t the teachers many subjects is necessary. To expound 
who can not teach meet this requirement? And — ealls not only for long study but also for analy: 
can’t that be done with a grade of C, or even D? — eal, critical and reflective attainments. Making 
Now, who wants to listen to a D exposition of them interesting is a requirement for which it is 
the binomial theorem, a D analysis of the causes more hazardous to preseribe, although, 
of the Civil War, or a D interpretation of things being equal, one may say that the teac! 
Shakespeare? Who could learn from such as who ean show forth the data and principles oi 
that, especially if, like most, he did not greatly his subject in their most apt and significant con 
care whether he learned or not? It must also be  neetions with other things known and _ cared 
remembered that the courses in practice teaching about already, will be the one who succeeds bes! 
are an exceedingly mild test, far less than a test What mode of education is best calculated to giv 
for the general power to communicate expres- the teacher these resources? Evidently it ca 
sively, therefore even a grade of A in them must not be one that takes up the time with “method” 
he discounted. or “education” or anything that holds the s 
The normal schools could learn here from the dent away from the solid disciplines. Those w! 
theological seminaries. I believe the candidate expect to educate others must first educate then 
for orders is required in the seminary to preach — selves. The way to do that is certainly not t 
not to children but to his equals. Suppose the neglect learning, but rather to get all of it on 
candidate for the birch were required to teach can. In other words, it is necessary to stud) 
before the assembly of his normal school, the literature, not how to teach literature; science, 
faculty ineluded. If he or she had no penetra- not how to teach it; and so forth. By so doing, 





tion, no lucidity, no fluency, no foree, it would and provided that one has suitable gifts already, 
be apparent enough. A grade would be deter- there is a chance that he will attain style. 

mined, and would be highly important to his or Emphasis on scholarship rather than method 
her future. Suppose further that programs were — or technique would have a serious effect on teac! 
devised whereby small groups of the candidates ers colleges. It would mean that a great major- 
were brought together under a good teacher _ ity of them would not be needed. Nearly all the 
periodically throughout their career in the nor- training of the prospective teacher would be sup- 
mal school, and were given the opportunity to plied by the general college. As a matter of tact, 


] 
the 


discourse as expositors of the things they ex- the training which is unique or distinctive in 
pected to teach. Under such conditions, giving teachers college can be accomplished in one year 
the most favorable opportunity for the young instead of four. Where now there exist four 
pedagogues to find themselves, it would be pos- such colleges, under conditions of ideal efficiency 
sible to tell whether they possessed the requisite there would be only one, a reduction which, one 
lan et logique. The outeome would be entered may point out, a great many academic men at 
in the most conspicuous place on their tran- convinced would be a good thing even this side 
scripts, and we might be tempted to hope that it of ideal conditions. The student would go three 


would in time determine, in conjunction with years to the general college, as those who intené 





iy law or medicine frequently do now, and 
year would be spent in the professional 
chool. Or, perhaps better still, he would 
four years in the general college and 
‘tend the normal school one year as a 
duate. Yet further, it is quite evident 
he could pass proper tests for teaching 
there would be no need for him to attend 
mal school at all. 
e possibilities bring to mind another mat- 
s one of the sourees of the current dis- 
ction with the schools. It is the expansion 
d of the teachers colleges and the reasons 
or. If the unique, special funetion of 
not found in general collegiate 


er training, 


, is so slight, why have we so many 
for the performance of that function? 

Qne reason is that it required a good many 
schools to meet the needs in the early 


wien few people went to eollege. Such 


schools were not expensive to conduct then, since 


ey made it their business to teach secondary 
es and pedagogy, and not to rival the liberal 
colleges. They contented themselves, one 
irmise, with supplying teachers for their 
ritory, and with serving as an encourage- 


ment to young men and women in that territory 


prepare themselves for the career of pedagogy, 

r which there was real public need. 

Later on, thanks to the advantages, not all 
trictly educational, to a community of having 
i college in it, politicians conceived that it would 
be a good thing to “serve” their constituents by 


nducing the state to put up one for them, usually 
teachers college. To-day the result is that 
iny states are overcrowded with such colleges, 
nd in some the entire program of higher educa- 
on is seriously handieapped through the neces- 
sity ot having to divide the available funds 
ulong so many claimants that none receives 
enough to live on healthily let alone perform its 
inctions with the efficiency which otherwise 
would be possible. The same forces that created 
‘he colleges now keep them alive; the politician 
rly exists who would vote to close up one in 
iis own district. Yet the taxpayers feel them 
) be an unnecessary burden (except the ones in 
‘her own loeality, which, like the politicians, 
‘hey would not hear of closing), while the in- 
ormed public, more especially the educators, 
know it would be best for consolidations to oceur. 
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So we have the ironical result that everybody 
recognizes the system is wrong, but nobody ean 
or will take the necessary steps to correct it. 

There are some who ought to take such steps 
but do not. These are the educators. Instead of 
giving themselves first and last to the creation 
and maintenance of educational standards that 
would serve the genuine interests of their states 
and of mankind, and instead of following the 
admirable educational examples which have been 
set by other professions (law, medicine, engi- 
neering), they have leaned to the side of polities 
and business, and they actually favor the existing 
scheme. It is evident that the teachers colleges, 
like some other colleges, are motivated by the 
business interest. They are in the market for 
numbers, they offer enticing attractions, and they 
do their best to excel one another. This com- 
petitive, commercial zeal, joined to political 
pressure, makes possible the continued existence 
of the great superfluity of them. 

Is it not self-evident that if the educators were 
thoroughly discriminating, well informed and 
devoted to high professional standards, they 
would not tolerate, and least of all encourage, a 
system so conceived and directed? Would the 
medical, dental or engineering professions tol- 
erate an educational program commercially and 
politically motivated, easily compromised, poor 
in aims and not rich in the exemplary qualities 
necessary for the creation and protection of good 
standards? 

Unquestionably, the whole system of higher 
education in the United States suffers from the 
operation in it of dubious motivations and pur- 
poses (commercialism, competition, politics, what 
President Hutchins calls athleticism, the lust for 
conspicuousness, ete.), and in some particulars 
the general college is worse off than the teachers 
college. But the latter, in its special way, by 
the universal agreement of college and university 
people, is the most blameworthy of all. Further, 
it is the opinion of these confreres, to which one 
never hears the exception, that there is less hope 
for improving the teachers college than for any 
other branch, and for a very significant reason. 

A teachers college is now to be found in nearly 
every American university. In many this mem- 
ber has been in existence for some time, and in 
these at any rate it might be said to have found 
the place to which its character and function 
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have properly destined it. What, then, is the 
rank and status of the teachers college with 
respect to other colleges in the university? 

The overwhelming sentiment in the universities 
is that the teachers college does not and can not 
stand high. One who samples opinion on this 
at Cambridge, New York, Chicago or in the state 
universities, is certain to meet this confirmed sen- 
timent, usually reinforced with jibes and ex- 
pletives. What are the reasons for so pro- 
nounced a consensus? There are several. 

Probably the first in importance is the convie- 
tion that a teachers college is an accident, an 
interloper, lacking a specific reason for being. 
The erities do not believe there is anything for 
a teachers college to do that is not being done, 
and probably better done, already. They believe, 
of course, that teachers ought to be educated, 
but they think the way to that is not through a 
teachers college. They believe also that there is 
really nothing to teach about teaching. You ean 
teach or you can not, so it is idle to put time 
on what you either know already or never will 
know. Even if there is anything a student ean 
learn about teaching, he ean learn it as well in 
other colleges as in the teachers college. 

Secondly, the opinion prevails that the faeul- 
ties of teachers college do not match the faculties 
of the other colleges. The same opinion holds 
for the teachers college student body as compared 
to others, an opinion reinforeed for some time 
now by the findings of the Carnegie Foundation’s 
investigators in the colleges of Pennsylvania. So 
it is asked, in substance, if there is nothing to 
teach and hardly any one to teach it, and if the 
pupils are below par to boot, what is the use of 
having a teachers college? The question is not 
wholly rhetorical. 

A third reason for the odium is a general feel- 
ing of suspiciousness, resulting from the eon- 
duct of the teachers colleges themselves. Pro- 
fessors in other departments are constantly hear- 
ing of the new schemes invented “over there.” 
They are constantly witnessing the unhappy re- 
sults of these schemes in the persons of students 
who come to them without learning, discipline or 
interest, they also observe the emasculation of 
the school curriculum which has followed this 
free experimentation, and they have a notion 
that the activities of teachers colleges are demor- 


alizing to education. They distrust the program 


and, professionally speaking, they distrust 
heavy portion of the men behind it. 

It can not be said that these views are due + 
jealousy, inasmuch as teachers colleges do yo: 
rival other colleges in prestige and are not likel; 
to do so. It ean not be said, either that such 


views are merely superficial opinion—evidence 





in great abundance is always offered to suppor: 
them. On the other hand, the teachers colleges 
ean claim eredit (or responsibility) for a } 
body of pedagogical investigation, for some eon. 
spicuous discoveries, for new educational ideas 
and for certain edueational reforms. 

But the critics, when told of the accomplish 
ments, are fond of pointing to the net result, g 
youth who on graduation from high school knows 
less than his predecessor, a generation ago, has 
fewer intellectual interests and is without mue! 
of the diseipline that life will bend him to. (Th 
pedagogists, in disagreement with the rest of th 
world, believe in complete freedom for the child 
—that is one of their discoveries.) Neither d 
the erities overlook the reasons for this lament 
able result, reasons such as the intellectual de- 
basement of the curriculum, the substitution ot 
adventure for thinking, a developing indifference, 
sometimes even hostility, to intellectual and 
spiritual things, the emphasis of animal action 
at the cost of values which the learned and th. 
discriminating everywhere esteem to be higher, 
and so forth and so on. Persons of liberal edu 
vation are not likely to be persuaded that any 
satisfactory substitute ean be found for intellec 
tual and cultural values, however utilitarian such 
a substitute might appear to be, and for this 
reason the pedagogists and their institutions 
be criticized and suspected so long as they con- 
tinue to devote themselves to inventing and dis 
seminating these substitutes. Their case is not 
helped in the eyes of fellow academies and, let 
it be hoped, in the eyes of other interested parties 
by their connections with state departments 
education and with politicians—conneetions that 
are causing the dictation to the schools of ques 
tionable provisions in the curriculum.  Pede- 
gogico-political campaigning is going on agains! 
the kind of learning which enlarges the mu 
and spirit, and in favor of that kind which an 
normal child either has already or will acquit 
through practical experience. 


The ideology of the pedagogists involves cer 
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neepts and claims which ought to be 
oe 


syposed and eritieized far more than they have 
re is the notion that the purpose of life is 
nal. This is a thoughtless travesty on 


here is the notion that the aim of education 
to develop the individual, but that this can 
nly be done by schooling him in the exercise of 
io eal capacities. The latter portion of this 

, discredit to edueators, as indicating an abdi- 
ation of their intellectual and cultural funetion. 

here is the notion that the supreme end of 
education is social adaptation—a herd belief, 

te unsuited to an enlightened people, and 
especially a demoeratie people. 

There is the notion that we can never rest but 

ist always be driven from socio-economie pillar 

socio-political post by soeio-economico-politi- 

forces which defy understanding. A very 

ve surmise, appropriate only for those who 
are driven by appetitive eaprice and know little 
hout the great attainments of human faculty. 

There is the notion that erudition is a counter- 
feit of existence, that knowledge for the sake of 
pure understanding is the delusion of vain and 
inept dilettantes. Obviously, the opinion of 
persons not having erudition. 

There is the notion, however ineredible, that 
not an intellectual transaction, or 
process of ideas, but a proeess of conerete doing. 
Plato, Newton, Kant and Einstein would seem 
not to have been thinkers. 

There is also the ineredible notion that learning 
is only by overt doing, that a child does not 
develop his mind by thinking the ideas of history, 
imitate the 
actions recorded in those disciplines, with the 


science and literature, but must 


aid of dramatie and other exciting stimulations. 
Suppose this were true; would Columbus have 
, or Shakespeare writ, or Napoleon con- 
quere d ? 

There is the belief that education in the schools 
- better to-day than ever before. What ean one 
say to that? 

No one who takes notice of such error and delu- 
‘ion as we see here can wonder why other aca- 
‘emule people regard the teachers college special- 
‘ts with so much doubt and eriticism. It is clear 

at the teachers colleges have worked up a cer- 
‘ain philosophy which amounts to a repudiation 
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of history, thought and value, and the substitu- 
tion of a body of philistine beliefs, which are a 
long way from fitting either man as he is or 
man as education might make him. They have 
tacitly repudiated the great achievements of mind 
and spirit in literature, art and philosophy, and 
have clearly appropriated the role of thinker 
and creator themselves, without letting their fol- 
The 


result is a body of doctrine such as the history 


lowers know fully what they were doing. 


of thought is accustomed to catalogue as naive 
realism and naiver pragmatism. As persons of 
liberal education well know, these are the types 
of doctrine which are always found in, and are 
the mark of, a state of philosophical immaturity. 
And in order for us to-day to arrive at such 
notions it was necessary to abandon better ones 
already possessed and travel in a downward 
direction. 

The pedagogists might have suspected that, 
when they set out to restate the nature of human 
understanding, the limits of knowledge, and the 
values and purposes of life, they should expect 
to meet criticism from many sources, since our 
knowledge on those heads derives from many 
fields of endeavor long and earnestly pursued. 
It seems doubtful that they realize how ambi- 
tious, not to say gratuitous, is their enterprise; 
for if they did, they would be, if normal men 
At least they 
would consult the achievements of great minds of 


and women, more modest in it. 


the past on the subjects of value and destiny, 
and it is fair to believe that they would be sobered 
by that experience. 

The aims of education and life are not in the 
custody of teachers colleges. So far as they 
are in the custody of any college, it is the liberal 
arts college or whatever college is concerned 
with science, literature, history and philosophy, 
since it is in that kind of college that the findings 
of the great spirits of all times, on that subject, 
are preserved and studied. One may hazard the 
opinion that if the pedagogists had consulted 
those departments of knowledge, they would 
have saved themselves much pain and a good 
part of the hostile criticism which they constantly 
receive. This in turn suggests that the solution 
to the teachers college problem is, as observed 
before, the absorption of what there is distinctive 
in that college by the general college, and the 
integration of this with the existing program 
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for the edueation of the mind and spirit. What 
was left over could be eliminated without eduea- 
tional loss to any one. The root of our eduea- 
tional evils would then have been eut, and a 
better plant would have a chance to grow there. 
Perer A. CARMICHAEL 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


GETTING AT THE FUNDAMENTALS IN 
EDUCATION 

Iv is generally conceded among educational 
people, | believe, that recent years have brought 
about a decided change in the concept as to what 
constitutes the “fundamentals” in the realm of 
public education. Until a decade ago it is prob- 
ably true that 90 per cent. of all those engaged 
in public education in the United States thought 
of the fundamentals as being constituted of skills 
by drills and factual information for its own 
sake, acquired through the most expedient proe- 
ess that would produce the required results. If 
a canvass of all the teachers of America could 
be made to-day it is my guess that from 35 to 50 
per cent. of them would define the fundamentals 
of public education as something like this: Edu- 
cation for worthy citizenship; guidance in clear 
and logical thinking on all types of questions and 
the development of personality; social virtues; 
sterling character traits; and worth-while inter- 
ests that might profitably fill the gap being 
created by the constantly increasing proportion 
of leisure time for those in all strata of our 
social and economic structure. 

This rapidly changing concept of edueation 
has automatically ereated a host of problems, 
some of which have led to bitter controversy 
between those of the old and those of the new 
school of thought. Of these, the one that has 
come in for some of the most vociferous argu- 
ment has been that of the grading and reporting 
system. The “diehards” still contend that we 
ean and should mark every student on subject- 
matter achievement in numerical nomenclature 
with decimal points, fractions and “what have 
you”; and that before the job is complete these 
should be reduced to medians, averages, A.Q.’s, 
I.Q.’s, with a table of standard deviations, and 
finally lodged permanently in their proper niches 
on a normal distribution curve. Others take a 


middle-of-the-road stand and = assume that 
changes of a decided nature are long past due, 


but that they should come through an evolution. 


ary rather than a revolutionary process. [sy 
these contend that as far as subject-matte) 
concerned the natural capacity of the s 
should be taken into consideration as woe! 
objective achievement in its balder aspects, ; 
that a mark of “satisfactory” or “unsatistact 
is about as far as the teacher can honest 
in the recording of marks. 

In addition, they believe that there ar 
tudes and characteristics which are even 
important to emphasize in connection wit} 
student’s training, and to report progress on : 


parents, than the things that may be learne/ 


from books. On the extreme edge of the newe, 
thought are those who would do away with 
marks of every kind if they had a free ha: 
They would likewise leave the choice of how tly 
student might spend his time almost entirely : 


his own free choice, without even a required 


central core around which the semblance of « 
organized curriculum might be built. Many | 
us who occupy the more conservative, middl 
of-the-road position might agree with them if w 
could be assured that every classroom could } 
guaranteed a Plato or a Socrates as thie teacle 

The unfortunate facts are that very few of om 
teachers have been trained even in the simples 
fundamentals of logical thinking. Until ver 
recently the teachers colleges and college a 
university departments of education have plac 
the whole emphasis on other things tar remo\ 
from the realities of everyday living. The one- 
hundred-and-one overlapping “courses” labele 
“edueation” often tended to confuse rather tha 
enlighten the one on the receiving end, and most 
of the academie courses certainly had littl 
offer in helping to build up a sane philosop!) 
of life that would carry over to aid the new 
teacher in emulating the great teachers of t 
past. 

The members of our board of education have 
been contending for some time that the Biwabs 
schools, and the high school in particular, hav 
not done what they should in turning out a we 
rounded product. They have ealled attention ‘ 
the fact that the children have not been learning 
to think in school, and that their social behave! 
and their ideals have apparently not been affect’ 
seriously by contact with the schools, and tha’ 
when they graduate from high school they see” 
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» yeither the training nor the incentive to 
nd find something worth while to do— 
«hool has failed to prepare them to see 
advantage of the opportunities that do 

\< a matter of faet, the dignity of honest 
eems never to have been emphasized any- 
the child’s edueation. Among our high- 
rraduates, taken as a whole, good, honest, 
rk seems to be looked upon as something 
shamed of rather than as a badge of 

In fact, this attitude seems to 

st everywhere prevalent to an increasing 


worth. 


rree in recent years. 
Just this morning it was my privilege, or 


ity, to inform a number of our recently gradu- 
red boys, Who had been seeking some means of 
iking a little money for college expenses this 
that the school would give them employment 
r a few days putting in a tile drain around a 
y constructed tennis court. I looked out of 
udow frequently to observe their work and 
diseovered that they were spending fully two 
of their time leaning on their shovel 
ndles or lying in the shade smoking cigarettes. 
Apparently they had got their concept of what 
stitutes an honest day’s work from watching 
\\.P.A. workers instead of the concept that 
schoo] should have ineuleated. 


Less than a week ago a young man was in my 
who had graduated from the local high 
school and later acquired a university degree. 
le had prepared to do high-school teaching, 
though it is very doubtful that any one in a 
guidance capacity would have recommended such 
He had been out of college for three 

r four years without being able to get a position 
nd had preferred all along to be unemployed 
rather than aeeept work of some other nature. 
He told me of a company that was putting nine 
new men on work for which he was especially 
itted both by training and disposition. He said 
could go to work for this company the next 
lay if he chose. The employment was both 


honorable and Iuerative and I did my best to 
persuade him to take advantage of the oppor- 


tunity. His only reply was that he had pre- 


to be a teacher and he was going to hold 
ff , ] . 
it until he could get a job. That he had been 


y 


trying tor a number of years, that he was 
unemployed and that he might have even a better 





tance to enter teaching from the ranks of the 
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employed than from the unemployed made no 
impression on him. Any employment other than 
“white-collar work” he considered entirely below 
his dignity. Unquestionably such an attitude as 
this is a reflection upon the educational back- 
ground of the individual. 

We need to place much more emphasis upon 
the dignity of honest labor, in whatever eapacity 
it may be; for every kind of work is necessary 
for carrying on the institutions of a complex 
civilization. Any civilization which fails to in- 
culeate habits of industry in connection with 
the education of its youth is bound to collapse. 
Likewise, any civilization which permits its sys- 
tem of public education to encourage the philoso- 
phy that only “white-collar work” is honorable 
is destined to sure degeneration. Our schools in 
recent years have been especially remiss in not 
preparing our young people to see honor and 
happiness in connection with employment at the 
manual tasks that must be done in upholding a 
high material civilization. 

When but a small percentage of our young 
people attended high school and college most of 
those who did graduate might reasonably hope to 
find a place for themselves in the learned profes- 
sions, or at least in what has come to be called 
white-collar jobs. With practically every one 
going to high school and constantly increasing 
numbers going on to eollege, millions of them 
must, by the very nature of things, be doomed 
to disappointment if our system of education has 
permitted them to acquire a philosophy of life 
that makes it difficult for them to adjust them- 
selves to the necessity of doing honest physical 
labor while still maintaining their self-respect. 
As in earlier days, we must inculcate through the 
schools the philosophy that even the ditch digger 
is entitled to be looked up to and honored if he 
does his work well, and that the loafer is the 
most despicable of all human beings. 

In my opinion the surest way for the schools 
to be of service is for every teacher, of whatever 
class or grade or subject specialization, to make 
it his or her principal task to stimulate straight 
thinking along the lines of our social problems. 
Critical analysis of almost any problem by any 
child of normal intelligence will result eventually 
in a sane answer—and those sane answers are 
what are needed as a background for sane life 


philosophies. We need to get away from ab- 
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stract mathematies for those who will never need 
it in We need to 
make the study of science practical instead of 
We need to diseard the study of 


connection with a vocation. 
technical. 
language for which we will never have any use. 
We need to diseard “learning” for its own sake, 
whether it be dates in history or the thousand 
other foolish things our young people spend 
their valuable time at without adding one iota 
to their ability to live fuller lives, to better 
comprehend the problems of our day or make 
them more competent in a vocational, spiritual 
or social And we need to introduce more 


appreciation of the beautiful in art, music, liter- 


way. 


ature and most important of all in the art of 
living a beautiful life. 

We are attempting here to make an honest 
start toward these high goals. We are diseard- 


ing throughout the entire educational system, 
as far as is possible with the teachers we have, 
everything that was formerly learned only for 
(Only those who have tried it 
know what a big job this is in itself.) We have 


introduced world literature for a better under- 


its own sake. 


tanding of the aspirations of other peoples, and 

we are teaching oral English in some of the time 
that has formerly been spent on less practical 
things. We have added such courses as pho- 
tography and jewelry making to our industrial 
arts offerings in order that our young people 
may have additional spare time hobbies to turn 
into profit or pleasure, and have provided clubs 
through which expert guidance may be had in 
developing talents and interests which would very 
likely remain dormant under the old, conven- 
tional program. Although most of our offerings 
are elective we have set up a core curriculum of 
English and social science required of all. 

The new marking system is merely a corollary 
to these other changes. If we are to edueate for 
citizenship it should be obvious that we must 
set up some fundamental objectives in terms of 
personal traits and attitudes toward which im- 
provement may be directed. In our opinion the 
surest way to guarantee that these objectives shall 
not be lost sight of by either the students or the 
teachers 1s to have the teachers evaluate the prog- 
ress toward their attainment periodically in a 
According to our philoso- 
phy it of measuring 
these in terms of numerical pereentages, for, as 


report to the parents. 
is preposterous to think 
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is the ease with the academic work, persona! 


factors play such an important role that a 


we may think of as perfection for one may 
utterly unattainable for another. . 
Certainly all that the schools should attem); 
to do is to seek improvement in every one ¢ 
trusted to their care. 


as 


If we accept this ; 
goal the degree of improvement and not ¢) 
abstract achievement in any particular field os 
endeavor is the measure of success. Our report 
and marking systems should be so designed 8 
encourage the student whenever he is measuring 
up to his possibilities. We should never pe: 
him beeause his best is not as good as is the bes: 
of some one much more richly endowed by natw 
or environment. 

We have chosen to consider “satisfactory” 
“unsatisfactory” as the most logical marks yw 
can send out to the parents of our wards; wit 
provision for noting temporary improvement 
Because I believe that hundreds of other seho 
systems throughout the country have been look 
vard that 
with the newer philosophy of American educa 


ing for a report will be consistent 
tion, and because we have been unable to find 
any standard ecard now being published that 
at all suitable, we have developed and had printed 
a set of cards for reporting progress to parents 
In covering the range from nursery sch 
through the high school we have developed thre 
distinct cards—one covering nursery school and 
kindergarten grades, another the first six year 
of the conventional organization and the 
designed for the junior and senior high-seh 
years. 

We do not claim complete eredit for the new 
system, for many men of many minds have be: 
working on something of the sort for a numba 
of years and we have taken advantage of ea! 
Our kindergarten-nurser} 
school ecard follows very closely one developed 
under Dr. Gillette by a committee in the Eveleth, 
Minnesota, schools and the one for our elemen- 


other’s achievements. 


tary grades has much in common with the cari 
which these schools recently adopted. Our hig! 
school report card is a complete departure fro! 
those used by other schools of this territory, bu! 
it does have much in common, as far as th 


philosophy back of it is concerned, with hig’ 


school report cards developed elsewhere in his! 


schools widely seattered throughout the country 














Our eard is the culmination of fifteen years ot 
kine toward a more satisfactory medium for 
mmunieation between the school and the par- 
nts. We shall be glad to supply samples of 
these eards to any school official interested in 
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the adoption of a similar philosophy of school 
marks. 
C. E. HaGIEe 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
BIWABIK, MINN. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A COMPARISON OF GRADES IN COL- 
LEGE SCIENCE WITH THE STU- 
DENTS’ OWN ESTIMATES 
Ix a recent publication’ the senior author pre- 
sented data which showed the relationship be- 
tween his students’ grades as estimated by the 

er and the same students’ grades as estimated 

the students themselves. All the writer’s own 
students for one semester (ninety-one in number) 
re included in the study. The correlation 
efficient between the two sets of estimates was 
(.80 and this, together with several other com- 
ns, showed that, in general, his students 

re significantly suecessful in predicting their 
erades which they would receive from the 
professor. Sinee the ability to practice self- 
tion competently would seem to be an 


was thought that this objective, at least, of 
s courses was being fairly well achieved. At 
he same time it was pointed out that it would be 
lesirable to repeat the experiment, using a larger 
group of students and employing grades which 


ther professors issued in their courses. Hence 


the present experiment was undertaken. 

The conditions of this experiment were the 
same as those prevailing in the previous one. 
Since the students of all nine of the science pro- 
fessors were involved, the writers submitted writ- 
ten instructions to each professor, and these 
nstructions were followed closely. Thus the 
ntire experiment was conducted uniformly. 

At Muskingum, each instructor reports grades 
in letters to the office of the college dean at the 
end of periods of nine and eighteen weeks. 
(rade reports are then issued from this office 
to the students a few days later. The students’ 
estimates of their own deserved grades were 
btained during this interval. All reports were 


} 
. 


le by code number, and information was kept 


is to college class, sex, department, professor’s 
lame, course number and the estimated grades. 

‘Paul E. Clark, ScHooL AND Society, 47: 614-6, 
May 7, 1938 


The grades were recorded in letters but were 
converted into integers for purposes of caleula- 
tion. Each course grade of “A” was assigned 
four points; “B,” three points; “C,” two points; 
“TD,” one point, and “KE,” zero points. These 
are all passing grades. The grades of “F” were 
not used in this study. 

In the paper cited, it was shown that the 
results were substantially the same whether the 
grades reported at the end of nine weeks were 
used or whether the grades reported at the end 
of the full eighteen weeks were employed. In 
view of this fact, it was decided to use the nine- 
week grade reports of the first semester of the 
school year 1938-39. 

A total of 557 students were involved, repre- 
senting five different science departments and 
nine different professors. Since there are about 
750 students in the entire college, about three 
fourths of all the students were enrolled in at 
least one of the science courses. Data for the 
entire group will be submitted. In a few cases 
attention will be directed to the data obtained 
for certain selected groups. 

For the entire group the correlation coefficient 
between the instructors’ and students’ estimates 
was 0.66 with a standard error of = 0.024. The 
highest correlation coefficient achieved by any 
group was obtained by the eighty-two students 
in the mathematies department. Here the cor 
relation coefficient was 0.81 > 0.038. 

For the entire group the average grade as re- 
ported by the instructors was 2.07 + 0.036, while 
the students’ estimates averaged 2.17 * 0.036. 
The difference can be shown to be — 0.10 = 0.030, 
which may be significant, statistically speaking.? 
However, when considered in terms of letter 
grades, this difference is not very important, 
since each of these means must be interpreted as 
a “C” grade. 

2The formula used in all cases to obtain the 
standard error of a difference between means is: 

VS. E..2+8. By?—2ta8.E.xS.E, | 
where r is the correlation coefficient between the two 





means, 
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In the referred to, the senior author 
found that the 
2 94 


estimates Was 


paper 
average of his own estimates was 


students’ 


0.09, while the 
3.22 0.09, eiving a difference of 


W hen 


taken out of the large group mn 


mean for the 
0.02 + 0.06 which is clearly insignificant. 
his grades are 
results are obtained; i.e., the 
0.100, while 
averaged 2.12 = 0.088, 


0.02 = 0.075, whieh is 


low 
fl Ludy, lmntal 


mean for his estimates was 2.14 


his students’ estimates 

a difference of 
also unimportant. In both studies it was found 
that the author tended to grade his students 
slightly higher than they graded themselves, 
while the group of science instructors as a whole 
tended to grade their students a little lower than 
the students themselves. 

The senior author’s data are submitted in this 
connection only to show that when his results 
alone are considered, this experiment yielded 
results practically identical with the one pre- 
viously published. 

In perhaps the most interesting summary 
made, the students’ estimates were broken down 
into three groups: percentage of students who 
received the same letter grade as was expected, 
percentage who received a higher grade than 
was expected and percentage who received a 
For all 
students, the percentages were as follows: 


15.4 per 
Thus almost two thirds of all the 


557 
61.4 


cent., 


lower grade than was expected. 


per cent., cent., and 23.2 per 


re pectively. 
students received exactly the letter grade which 
they, themselves, thought they had earned, and 
76.8 per cent. were not disappointed, at least, 


had 
In practically all eases where the esti- 


since they received their own estimate or 
higher. 
mates did not coineide, there was but one letter 
difference between the two estimates. 

The primary purpose of this study was to 
determine if the results obtained before would be 
duplicated if all science students were included. 
The senior author’s own results have been dupli- 
data for the 


furnish exactly the same results. 


cated, but entire group do not 
However, it 
seems fair to conclude that as a whole the stu- 
dents included can estimate their own grades 


The 


importance of such a conclusion has already 


reasonably well in their science courses. 


been pointed out. 
The results of these two experiments suggest 


two groups of questions which need further 
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study. The first group centers about the sty- 
dents themselves. It is clear that some students 
“an evaluate their own efforts better than others. 
Why is this true? What are the traits of sty. 
dents who can evaluate their own efforts to each 
of several different degrees of refinement? 
The second group of questions centers al 

the professors. A fine-grained study of the data 
shows that there is considerable difference in the 
self-appraisal abilities of similar groups of stu- 
dents when working with different instructors, 
Thus the question is suggested: What are the 
traits of professors which condition student abil- 
ity to estimate grades? Also how does the clarity 
of the instructor’s course objectives and the 


validity of his evaluation technics affect his 


students’ ability to evaluate their own efforts? 
Pau. E. Cuark 
C. HAE Rice 

MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 
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